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Plan to attend 


A Wisconsin State Teachers Gollege 


ay) This Summer ay 


WIscoNsIN ’S nine state teacher colleges are again 
offering special courses for teachers in connection with 
their summer sessions. Each college gives regular 
courses for rural, elementary, and secondary teachers. 
Work may be done for credit toward a bachelor’s degree. 


Special courses are offered as follows: 


Agriculture—Platteville and River Falls 
Art—Milwaukee 

Commercial— Whitewater 

Exceptional Children and Deaf—Milwaukee 
Home Economics—Stevens Point 
Kindergarten—Milwaukee and Superior 
Manual Arts—Oshkosh and Platteville 
Music—Milwaukee 

Physical Education—La Crosse 


Keep up with the profession by attendingja Wisconsin State 
Teachers College this summer. Write for pamphlets and 
summer school catalogs. 


PRES. H. A. SCHOFIELD, Eau Claire PRES. GEORGE SNODGRASS, La Crosse 
PRES. FRANK E. BAKER, Milwaukee 


PRES. FORREST R. POLK, Oshkosh PRES. ASA M. ROYCE, Platteville 
PRES. J. H. AMES, River Falls 
PRES. F. S. HYER, Stevens Point PRES. J. D. HILL, Superior 


PRES. C. M. YODER, Whitewater 
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Editorials » » » 

















There Must Be No Compromise With Despair 


HERE are danger signs ahead. They come from the depression and they 
threaten our schools and our children. 

It is said that there are whole counties in some states which have not 
opened a schoolhouse door, that many schools must close soon after the first of the 
year, that school terms are being shortened, that kindergartens are being aban- 
doned, and special teachers are being eliminated, that supervision is being re- 
duced, and night schools are being closed, and that in some states including our 
own, there are threats of cutting the budgets and hiring cheaper teachers. Loose 
charges of unnecessary “frills” and expensive maintenance are being flung at the 
schools without thoughtful consideration of the increased responsibility of the 
schools growing out of the depression. 

The psychology of the situation is apparent. The school budget constitutes a 
large part of the budget in any community and in any program of economy it 
comes in for major consideration. With advice to “cut the ‘frills’ (usually un- 
named) and eliminate all ‘unnecessary’ expense without impairing efficiency,” finan- 
cial support is being decreased at a time when the pupil load everywhere has in- 
creased, because hundreds and thousands of men and women who have been unable 
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to secure jobs, have turned to the schools for help. 


With a charge that many of the salaries 

aid to teachers are war-time salaries school 
ods are expected to balance decreased budg- 
ets by cutting salaries. ““Why should war-time 
salaries be paid when war-time conditions do 
not exist?” says a Western newspaper in justify- 
ing a decreased appropriation. But it is a fact 
that teachers at no time shared in the salaries 
and profits of the period of pon sea and that 
the average salary of teachers today is less than 
75% of the average salary of all gainfully em- 
ployed persons. It is a fact also that increased 
enrollments demand the best there is in teach- 
ets who are being called upon to provide 
clothes and food as well as to exercise intellec- 
tual leadership, develop character, quicken am- 
bition, renew courage, and cultivate thrift. 

Under these circumstances it is neither good 
policy nor wise ecomomy to cut teachers’ 
salaries. 

The comments of Paul Block, editor of the 
Toledo Blade, are to the point: 

“As for the teachers, they are paid none too much. 
Like the policemen and firemen, they are among the 
most important men and women in public service. 
Education is the most vital part of the upbringing 
of youth and if there ever was a time when the 
youth of America needed a proper education as well 
as to learn what it means to have respect for our 
country and our laws, this is the time. No matter 
how much or where the county or city must cut in 
financial outlay, the last places to consider reductions 
are in the departments just mentioned.” 





Shall the schools be forced to curtail the 
curriculum? Shall they strike out health edu- 
cation at a time when poverty is already gnaw- 
ing at the health of many children, or neg- 
lect training in character at a time when the 
world needs character to meet the tests ahead, 
or eliminate elementary citizenship training at 
a time when independent thinking and coura- 
geous acting are needed as never before, or 
omit training for leisure in this machine age 
when we are faced with less hours of work and 
more hours of leisure than ever before in the 
history of our country, or weaken vocational 
training at a time when it is more difficult than 
ever to make a decent living? 

Shall we deny the children of this genera- 
tion the right to a training that will enable 
them to cope with the economic and social 
problems which have plunged the world into 
our present dilemma because the present gen- 
eration have failed in their efforts at solution? 


No. It will be none of these if the Ameri- 
can father and mother know the cost of crip- 
pling their schools to their boys and girls and to 
their homes. The next generation must be better 
prepared than this one so that they may arrange 
an order that will eliminate depressions with 
its suffering and deprivation. The efficiency 
and general welfare of the next generation de- 
pends upon the quality of teaching and the 
kind, character, and amount of education that 
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is provided for children in our schools today. 
What we want our next generation to know or 
to do must be included in the educational pro- 
gram today. 

Crippling or closing our schools today will 
handicap the generation of tomorrow. Curtail- 
ing the school program or cutting the school 
year is false economy for the school time lost 
by the children can never be made up. 

Teachers can do much to protect and defend 
the school rights and privileges of children, 
but they must be energetic and courageous. 
They must seek the assistance of the newspaper 
editor, the churches and ministers, the civic 
clubs, and the parent-teacher associations—they 
must study the school program and _ school 
finances, and they must miss no opportunity to 
inform their communities about the needs of 
their schools and the dangers that threaten 
their boys and girls. 

People have faith in their schools and in 
education, and they will not countenance cur- 
tailment, crippling, or closing even under the 
guise of “economy” when they know the price 
their boys and girls must pay. 

The present emergency is both a challenge 
and an opportunity for education and for teach- 
ers. Frank and critical evaluation of every 
school activity is in order. But there must be 
no weakening of our faith, no slacking of our 
efforts, and no compromising with despair. 


E ONCE had a teacher whose motto was 
“You can’t get something for nothing; 
you've got to pay the price.” Many a time since 
we first heard it have we experienced the truth 
: of the adage. Whether it is 
You've Got to one’s lessons or one’s living, 
Pay the Price jhe has to pay the price. 
We heard this summer that teachers were 
offered gifts of books or sets of books; that 
some of them accepted the gifts; and then 
found themselves obligated to pay stipulated 
sums for an incidental service, or something of 
the kind. Teachers, above all people, ought to 
be alert to the gift proposition. Some of us, 
who have had experience, have acquired the 
habit of peeking around the corner to see where 
the “pick-up” is. It appears to be a pretty good 
policy. Watch out for the gift dispenser (his 
wares may be worthless at any price); read his 
contract carefully; and turn him down if his 
—— isn’t straight forward and above 
oard. In the book field there are plenty of 
legitimate publishers who are not given to de- 
ception, from whom teachers may secure what- 
ever equipment is necessary. Getting caught on 
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a wild-cat proposition is not a good recom- 
menendation for one’s judgment. 


F VERY teacher in Wisconsin should become 
familiar with the report of the Teacher 
Training Council of the W. T. A., which ap- 
pears in this issue of the JOURNAL. It repre- 
sents the conclusions reached by the — 
: following a study lastin 
Educational more hae three floras f 
Philosophy and embodies, we believe, the 
School Practices essentials endorsed by pro- 
gressive educators in Wisconsin and in the na- 
tion. It is not intended to be final but is sub- 
mitted for suggestions and criticisms from edu- 
cators. We hope our readers will study the re- 
port and record their reactions with the chair- 
man or any member of the committee. Inci- 
dentally, it answers the rather loose charge of 
“drifting” in education in Wisconsin. 


HERE is one debt for which no moratorium 
can with safety be declared—‘the eternal 
debt of maturity to childhood and youth’— 
education. After health and physical safety it 
is the first obligation of the State. Not only 
ee should the schools now be kept 
The Debt going at their best, but children 
Eternal and youth who are normally 
drawn into industry at a younger age should be 
encouraged to continue their schooling rather 
than seek employment in competition with 
older persons, who cannot so readily adapt 
themselves to changed conditions. This may 
often mean parental sacrifice, but it is the best 
investment that can be made when it is at all 
possible. 

The depression is a period when there must 
be adjustment to new conditions in industry, 
commerce and the professions. Vocational guid- 
ance will be especially called for in facing the 
new conditions confronting this generation en- 
tering upon the work of the world. Another 
year in school should find its hundreds of thou- 
sands of youth not only better equipped in gen- 
eral but more specifically, and effectively intro- 
duced to occupations where their services will 
be in demand. 

Altogether it may be made a time of transi- 
tion toward a higher level of American life. 
Other sacrifices must be made, but they should 
not interfere with the payment of our full debt 
to the children and youth. Education is the 
“debt eternal.” 


—John H. Finley in the New York Times 
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Our Birthday Cake 


The New Year starts off under the leader- 
ship of Mr. C. ]. Brewer, pioneer in education 
in the state. With him will be associated a 
group of competent officers who, as Mr. Brewer 
says, will do their utmost to contribute to the 
continued success and growth of the W.T. A. 














HE Wisconsin Teachers Association starts 
its 79th year under general conditions that 
are causing thinking men and women to 

give their best efforts to the solution of serious 
world-wide problems. Seventy-nine years ago 
the W. T. A. was organized by half a dozen 
great teachers who saw the need for pooling 
their efforts if education was to keep pace with 
and contribute to the development of a wilder- 
ness into what is now the great state of Wis- 
consin. They first met in Racine. Their second 
meeting was held in the capital city of Madi- 
son. No provisions had been made beforehand 
for them. They met in one of the inns of the 
place. They found a room in the old court 
house and they conferred by the light of a few 
tallow candles. There were but six or seven of 
them. But their spirit was not limited as were 
their numbers. 

During the 78 years since then, many notable 
things have been accomplished for the per- 
sonal and professional welfare of teachers and 
students, and for our schools. Wise legislation 





To All Members of the W. T. A.: 


HAVE been a member of the 

Wisconsin Teachers Association 
for more than thirty years. During 
that time its membership has in- 
creased from a few hundred to more 
than 18,000. Its influence as an edu- 
cational agency in the state has kept 
pace with its growth in numbers. I 
appreciate the honor conferred by be- 
ing elected president of this great 
organization, and shall endeavor efh- 
ciently to discharge the duties inci- 


dent to the office. 
—C. J. Brewer 








in the interest of better schools, educational 
service, more sympathetic public support, bet- 
ter salaries, improved working conditions for 
teachers and students, and higher professional 
standards have been co-incident with the growth 
of the Association from six in 1853 to 19,000 
in 1932. 









































A. D. Whealdon, 1st V. P. 


Anna Ryss, 3rd V. P. 


J. B. Layde, 2nd V. P. 
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But there are still problems ahead. It has 
been charged that schools have been drifting 
with the tide, that there is over-emphasis of 
machinery, that there is a lack of definite ob- 
jectives with a consequent loss and inefficiency. 


Dean Anderson’s Views 


Atl A RECENT conference of Wisconsin 
school men in Madison, Dean C. J. Ander- 
son of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, spoke to the point. We quote, 
“Wisconsin educators have developed a state 
wide educational program. This program has, 
during the past decade, been expressed in leg- 
islative proposals some of which have been 
written into the statutes of the state. This pro- 
gram has been endorsed at state, sectional, and 
special educational, meetings. The public, to 
some degree, has knowledge of this program 
and either approves or disapproves of it. There 
is another and, perhaps, more vital program 
fully developed in our public schools and on 
its way to realization, to which you have di- 
rected little or no public attention. It is an in- 
ternal program submerged in curricula and 
pee of teaching. It is open to criticism 
as a fad or an innovation because it differs 
radically from the educational regime of the 
generation which has become the parent of the 
present school yr reg It is a program, the 
examination of which, should be made by 
those who are in positions of educational lead- 
ership and who ane educational conditions 
and aims from the inside. 

“Underlying this program, underlying the 
objectives upon which it is based, is a school 
philosophy which in Wisconsin has general ac- 
ceptance and which recently has been reduced 
to a series of statements by the Wisconsin 
Council of Teacher Training, a group meeting 
under the auspices of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association and with representatives on it 
from every educational organization in the 
state. 


“In brief, we believe that truth is experi- 
mental and experimential; we believe in the 
democracy of education and democracy in edu- 
cation; we believe that personality should be 
respected; we believe in freedom of thought 
and choice; we recognize that we are educat- 
ing for a changing world and must develop the 
problem solving attitude; we accept the “fost- 
ering of intellectual, social, and _ spiritual 
growth” as our educational goal. 

“By what program of education can we real- 
ize our educational creed? Probably by no sin- 
gle program. The routes taken may be as nu- 
merous as those guiding our people to spiritual 
realization. In Wisconsin we have a definite 
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program to which we draw little or no public 
attention. It is this which I call the internal 
program of our public schools. 

1. “We recognize the individual differences 
in capacity and aptitudes that exist among our 
children and provide for those differences in 
our administrative organization, our curricular 
materials, and our teaching practices. 

2. “We believe in and plan for the develop. 
ment of physical and health education, insofar 
as the school can assume the responsibility, as 
an integral part of the educational program. 

3. “We are developing and maintaining an 
educational and vocational guidance program 
for all pupils. 

4, “As in the past, we recognize and accept 
the responsibility for developing control over 
the common integrating knowledge and skills 
and the essential cultural heritage. 

5. “In addition to the integrating knowl- 
edge and skills we recognize and make provi- 
sion for problem solving, attitudes, and appre. 
ciations, these being among the psychological 
products of learning. 

6. “We are recognizing curricula, utilizing 
activities which organize and enlarge the ex. 
periences of children. 

7. “We are incorporating diagnostic and te- 
medial instruction as a part of the normal 
teaching processes. 

8. “We recognize our responsibility for 
training pupils in leisure activities. The devel- 
opment of the shorter work day and the light- 
ening of physical labor, through mechanical 
developments, has produced a leisure period 
for adults. For the wise use of this period def. 
nite training must be provided during child- 
hood and youth. 

9. “We accept our full share of the respon- 
sibility for citizenship training. Mere book 
knowledge of the framework of government is 
not to be considered as a satisfaction of this 
responsibility. Children become good citizens 
by performing the acts of good citizens. This 
involves a different type of teaching, insofar 
as school experiences can give opportunity for 
performing the acts of good citizens. 

“These statements are merely illustrative of 
the present day internal program of education 
being undertaken in our Wisconsin schools. 
We are endeavoring to walk not by faith, but 
by sight. It is obvious that so extensive a pfo- 
gram has not been put into operation without 
increasing the cost of education. This enrich- 
ment of education can not legitimately be de- 
nominated a fad or passing fancy. So far as 
the public schools are concerned, I believe | 
am justified in saying that we are not drifting 
with the tide, but that we are steering out 
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course towards certain well defined objectives. 
Schools are no longer adequate which provide 
only for the formal skills. Society is constantly 
placing greater obligations upon them. This 
shifting of obligations takes place gradually 
and often without realization on the part of the 
public. The public at large needs to be made 
aware of these greater obligations so that they 
may not assume that the present increased 
school costs purchase in terms of education 
only what were provided a quarter century 
ago. 


The 1932 Program 


N SATURDAY, January 16, first steps will 

be taken to formulate plans for the 1932 
convention when 46 group chairmen will meet 
with the officers and members of the executive 
committee to outline preliminary plans. The 
section chairmen are: 


Section Chairman Address 
Agriculeure ......... Ee oS Viroqua 
AULT SCIONCE: cocccnncs , AS | re Milwaukee 
tS ESE SRE. Ethel J. Bonffleur -- Oshkosh 
PIGORY  coscccncenna Fay Goon o5..-.-<-5 est Allis 
Character Education -. S$. B. Tobey ~------ Wausau 
ROONEY, oooh ensue Prof. T. A. Rogers_. St. Point 
IGS: ace cco ccaee A. L. Mckean —.... Shorewood, 

ilw. 
Coll. Tchrs. of Edu- 
ee ee Adelaide M. Ayer ~~. Milwaukee 


ROE GTS Herbert E. Pritchard. Milwaukee 








Special Notices from 
The State Department » » » 


Student Transportation 


HE transportation fee is 30¢ per day for 

pupils residing in the district and for whom 
transportation was actually provided to and 
from school. The parents must reside two 
miles or more from school to be entitled to the 
transportation fee, and if it is a union high 
school the distance must be in excess of three 
miles. 

A pupil who is not a resident of a high 
school district but who is prepared to do high 
school work, may attend a high school of her 
own selection anywhere in the state and have 
the tuition paid by the township in which she 
resides. There is no provision, however, for 
any transportation fee under these circum- 
stances. Even if the pupil was a resident of the 
high school district, transportation could not 
be allowed where the girl resides in the vicinity 
of the high school and works for her board as 
in that case there would be no actual transporta- 
tion provided. 

School boards may substitute board and lodg- 
ing in lieu of transportation for pupils resid- 
ing more than two miles from school if they 
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Section Chairman Address 
Conservation & For- 

MY  damiuenwanac A. ©. Johnsen ..36< Antigo 
Educ. of Crippled ; : 

UG ae Mrs. Jessie Collins-_ Appleton 
Educ. of the Deaf --. Julia Dean ~-~_---. Racine 


-_—- of Excep. Chil- Claire Fitzgerald ~-. Manitowoc 
Mil = cckanocesac< 


Educational Research. Prof. John P. Treacy Milwaukee 





Elementary Principals. Earl Weisler ~------ Sheboygan 
EE ee L US Cras Two Rivers 
General Science ~.--- George Skewers ~-.. Madison 
Geogrmeny .......~.- Pres. F. R. Polk -.. Oshkosh 
Grammar Grades --. Supt. F. D. Witter_- Burlington 
GUIGERCLE conccnnson= Harold Chamberlain. Milwaukee 
Handwriting -------- Adelaide E. Snow ~~ Milwaukee 
Health Education ---. Frances Ahern -~--- Fond du Lac 
a eae — L. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee 
Home Economics ---- Ruth Michaels ~---_ Menomonie 
Industrial Arts --~--- Leonard Stacker ---. Green Bay 
Intermediate Grades _. Nona O’Conner ---- Berlin 
fi: High School ~---- Dr. M. H. Small Appleton 
indergarten—Primary- Dorothy Forler --___ Shorewood 
Re eee Carolyn Holah ~---- Kenosha 
ee ea Irene Newman ~----- Madison 
Mathematics ~---~--- Prof. W.H. Williams Platteville 
Mental Hygiene ~---~- Dr. Mabel Masten__ Madison 


Modern Languages -. C. M. Purin —------ Milwaukee 
{OE Florence Flanagan ~~ Milwaukee 

OUter nna La Crosse 

BSS) SRS Joe Baker ~..-..... Sharon 

. E. Worthington ~. Waukesha 

rs. Margaret V. 


Physics 
Retirement Fund ~--- 
Rural Education ~--- 


Wielers:  o555 a5 Neillsville 

Speech Correction ~-. Anna Sullivan ~----- Sppeeras 
Speech Training ~--. Howard Maule ~---- ilwaukee 
Visual Education ~.-. S. P. Unzicker ~---- Fond du Lac 
Vocational Education. S. E, Crockett ~---- Menasha 

is. Assn. of Deans . 

GP WOMEG concn<o> Anna V. Day =.=. Milwaukee 
Wis. Assn. of Sec. 

SCD. PriO8, assscne ap a | Appleton 


Wis. Cong. of the 
G2 Eee Mrs. W. J. Hubbard Milwaukee 
State Graded Schools. Mrs. Ethel H. Klema Franksville 





see fit to do so and pay for same to the extent 
of $2.00 per week, the balance of the required 
board bill to be made up by the parents. 


Washington Literature 

E George Washington Bi-Centennial Com- 

mission has advised that literature and 
teaching helps have been exhausted for a month 
or more. This will explain why requests have 
not been met. They give us the assurance, how- 
ever, that their stock will soon be replenished 
and orders filled as filed. Wisconsin teachers, 
they tell us, have responded splendidly. 


Court Decision 

URING School Men’s Week a member of 

the department staff, in addressing the city 
superintendents, referred to a court decision in 
Ohio. A student at Miami University, state- 
supported, had been dropped on account of low 
grades. The parents took the case to court 
which ruled that the university had no right t 
dismiss a student for said reason. Since the 
announcement was made the case was appealed 
to the Supreme Court which reversed the dec 
sion and the student is now at another school. 
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A Wisconsin Program of Educational 
Philosophy and School Practice » » » 


HREE years ago the Delegate Assembly authorized a committee to study 

teacher training in Wisconsin. The committee, after making an extensive sur- 

vey, has developed the following which they are submitting to Wisconsin 
educators as a tentative statement of a philosophy underlying educational prac- 
tices and school procedures in Wisconsin. The first presentation of the philosophy 
and school practice was made to the members of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at a meeting on January fourth. The members of the Teachers Training Coun- 
cil are: O. H. Plenzke, chairman; Prof. C. J. Anderson, Madison; E. G. Doudna, 
Madison; J. T. Giles, Madison; Herbert Helble, Appleton; D. T. John, Kenosha; 
H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan; B. E. McCormick, Madison; Ruth McDill, Milwaukee; 
M. C. Palmer, Wausau; Angus Rothwell, Wausau; A. H. Tews, Waukesha; H. C. 





Thayer, Madison; and R. B. Thiel, Appleton. 


Educational Objectives 


The character of any educational system is 
determined by its objectives. The most accept- 
able idea underlying educational objectives is 
the growth of the individual so that he will act 
as wisely as possible in the social groups of 
which he is or may become a member. Acting 
wisely in this connection is to be interpreted as 
acting in such a way that he will make the 
greatest possible contribution to society and at 
the same time receive the greatest possible per- 
sonal satisfaction. These two ends are not re- 
garded as essentially in conflict. 


Democracy 


The essential idea in democracy is that of 
tespect for personality—the consideration of 
people as persons and not as things. If we are 
to develop in America a democratic society, 
the school cannot escape partial responsibility. 
All the relations of the school must conform 
to this principle in practice as well as in theory. 
The idea of growth through critical thinking 
fits in with democracy since it conditions hu- 
man action upon wise self-expression. The 
teacher-dominated school does not allow for 
the freedom necessary for growth through self- 
expression in a typically social environment. 
The teacher should make every effort to make 
the pupils responsible to social forces within 
and without the school rather than center re- 
sponsibility in himself. The traditional school 
is a teacher-dominated autocracy rather than a 
democracy. The teacher or some force still far- 
ther removed from the learner sets the tasks, 
the standards of learning and conduct, and the 
teacher appropriates all judicial and executive 
authority. By the term democratic school is 
not meant that the school should be admin- 
istered by the pupils without due respect for 





society and its institutions, but the school set-up 
should be such that the pupils can assume all 
responsibility consistent with other social in- 
terests that are in any way connected with the 
school, and respect for these interests should 
be recognized through reason and understand- 
ing rather than through authoritative control. 
Only beginnings have been made in the re- 
organization of the traditional autocratic school 
to make it more democratic. These are found 
chiefly in the modern kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades. We should not preach democracy 
and continue to practice its opposite in our edu- 
cational institutions. 


Individual Differences 


There is a wide range of difference in the 
rates at which individuals develop, intellectually 
and emotionally. For the same individual, also, 
the rate of growth is neither constant in any 
one line nor uniform in different lines of edu- 
cational endeavor. Since an individual develops 
best when his environment tends neither to 
accelerate nor to retard his growth beyond the 
limits of his native capacity, constant vigilance 
must be exercised by the teacher in the adjust- 
ment of the pupil’s educational surroundings. 

The purpose of differentiated curriculums 
should not be to provide for different levels of 
ability. The curriculums should provide for 
different child interests. Different ability levels 
in each curriculum must be provided by adapt- 
ing the curriculum to these levels. The stand- 
atds of achievement for each individual pursu- 
ing a curriculum should be determined on the 
basis of his ability and interests. 


The Attitudes of Inquiry 


One of the basic principles involved in the 
growth of the human mind is that of critical 
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inquiry. This means ope, tolera- 
tion of others’ views, deferring judgment and 
a willingness to alter beliefs in the light of 
new evidence. School procedures should be con- 
trolled by this scientific attitude. In cases where 
the evidence is sufficiently conclusive to warrant 
independent action, educational practice should 
stimulate the individual to act according to his 
convictions even though they may run counter 
to tradition or to usually accepted social prac- 
tice. Present practice, however, should be ac- 
cepted as the guide until there is a reasonable 
doubt established as to its superiority to the 
proposed change. The teachet’s attitude, there- 
fore should be that of inquiry, of problem- 
solving, rather than that of ready acceptance or 
of uncritical rejection of new ideas. 


Controversial Questions 


The principle of free inquiry is often in con- 
flict with the personal interests and opinions of 
individuals and groups. The problem of how 
far the school can go in the study and discus- 
sion of controversial questions is a difficult one. 
Personal beliefs must be respected but on the 
other hand we can only find the best solution 
of our most difficult political, social, and eco- 
nomic problems through both intensive and ex- 
tensive study and discussion of them. Partizan- 
ship has no place in the school but opportunity 
for free inquiry must be protected. 


Interests as Educational Objectives 


The principle of growth emphasizes the pres- 
ent life of the child rather than preparation for 
adulthood. Both the direction and rate of the 
pupil’s growth are closely related to his present 
interests. These act both as cause and as effect. 
Habits are not consciously formed except on the 
basis of desire and interest. The school can 
scarcely serve the child better than by helping 
him to acquire an assortment of interests which 
are in line with his native capacities. These 
interests should multiply and strengthen his 
social relations as well as his personal satis- 
factions. They represent, therefore, the basis of 
his moral life and they furnish the drive that 
carries him through difficulties to the realiza- 
tion of his desires. 


Interest—The Motive Force in Learning 


Interest, progress toward a desired goal, and 
satisfaction are interwoven in a learning com- 
plication from which one cannot be freed with- 
out jeopardizing the other two. Interest cannot 
be maintained without satisfactory progress 
toward a desired goal. Satisfactory progress 
cannot be maintained without intelligent in- 
terest. Interest on the part of the learner is the 
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motive force that makes progress possible, 
Without interest there can be no progress, but 
without satisfactory progress, interest or the 
motive force disappears. This means that the 
learner must not only have a vision of a de. 
sired goal, but he must understand the method 
of approach in a sufficient degree to be con. 
scious at all times of his progress. If progress 
is satisfactory, interest will be kept alive to 
stimulate further progress. 


Self-Direction Necessary in Learning 


Artificial or external stimuli may and often 
do set up the goals and methods of approach, 
but no critical learning takes place until the 
individual has accepted the goal as his own 
and his interest in reaching the goal is con- 
stantly stimulated by an understanding of his 
progress toward the goal. Outside forces may 
stimulate inside forces to action, but critical 
learning takes place only in so far as the in- 
side forces become self-directing in their inter- 
play with outside forces in the ~~ for the 
objective. Though artificial stimuli, or stimuli 
not inherent in the goal or the progress toward 
the goal, may be accepted in a critical educa. 
tional set-up, the inherent danger in the abuse 
of these stimuli is so great that extreme care 
must be exercised to limit their use, especially 
coercive stimuli, to individual cases where a 
careful analysis indicates that such stimuli are 
necessary to obtain a critical educational set-up. 
Since the method of problem attack is the dom- 
inant objective, no educational process can be 
justified under the above philosophy where the 
coercive elements are consistently dominant, or 
where coercion is used when the objective can 
be obtained through critical practice. Under 
this philosophy, an educational set-up must be 
judged solely from the amount of self-directed 
activity it stimulates in the contemplation of 
worthwhile problems. 


The Child-Centered School 


The philosophy of growth is consistent with 
the child-centered school if by that term is 
meant educating the child so to understand his 
social and natural environment as to make it 
possible for him to get the highest degree of 
satisfaction out of his social relations. It is not 
consistent with the child-centered school if such 
a school means developing an individual so 
that he receives satisfaction only when he can 
make everything in his environment yield to his 
own desires no matter how unsocial these may 
be. It is consistent with the society-centered 
school if this means that the individual is to 
be brought to understand his relations with his 
environment in such a way that he lives most 
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fully as an individual when he is living most 
completely for society. It is not in agreement 
with the society-centered school if it means to 
develop in the child a blind indoctrinated slav- 
ish adherence to the accepted social customs ir- 
respective of his individual well being. 


The characteristics of the child-centered 
school are freedom, initiative, activity, interest 
and self-expression for every pupil. These 
walities are in contrast with those of the tra- 
deioasl teacher-centered school. These new 
ideas and ideals for the school have grown out 
of the mew educational philosophy and psy- 
chology here advocated and are in harmony 
with them. They have already revolutionized 
practice in the kindergarten and primary grades 
and have modified the administration of uni- 
versity graduate schools. It is of the greatest 
importance that every teacher should study the 
advantages of the new child-centered school as 
well as its dangers. 


Education as Adjustment 


Adjustment is regarded by many educators 
as the chief aim of education. The institutions 
of society become the dominant educational ob- 
jectives rather than individual freedom. There 
is direct opposition between the ideas of edu- 
cation as adjustment and education as growth 
through problem-solving. The character of in- 
struction and of the curriculum under one of 
these aims differs widely from that under the 
other. The nature of these two concepts is 
such, however, that they represent the opposite 
ends of a scale along which human relations 
move, sometimes approaching one extreme and 
sometimes the other. The school must contin- 
ually seek the most satisfactory solution of this 
age-old problem of individual freedom versus 
institutional control, the relation of the wolf to 
the pack, and must fashion its organization and 
instruction accordingly. 


The Problem of Drill 


The educational principles here accepted im- 
ply that a large part of education consists of 
problem-solving activities. There is also in the 
curriculum, however, a considerable amount of 
skills, habits and informational data useful as 
tools and means rather than as ends in them- 
selves. In general these tools and skills are 
best acquired incidentally in connection with 
their use in reaching some end desired by the 
pupil rather than by formal drill apart from 
such use. The difficulty in the latter procedure 
is to secure, when needed, the mec or ap- 
plication desired. Common experience indi- 
cates, however, that for the sake of economy of 
time and without too great a violation of the 


principle of interest, these tools and skills may 
possibly be taught through formal drill. Such a 
course is justified only when suitable follow-up 
tests indicate that the power to use the tool in a 
new problematic situation has actually been 


achieved. 


Transfer of Training 


The nature and possible extent of transfer 
together with the conditions under which it 
may be secured must be carefully considered in 
formulating an educational program. The solu- 
tion of this problem belongs to psychology 
which up to the present time has given only a 
partial answer. It is generally agreed among 
psychologists, however, (1) that transfer is pos- 
sible, but not automatic; (2) that the amount 
of transfer depends on the intelligence of the 
child, the nature of the learning experience, and 
the technique of the teacher. This statement 
throws a tremendous responsibility on the 
teacher and her helpers who must now deter- 
mine where expected transfer is lacking and 
how it may be achieved. 


The School as One Educational Agency 
Among Many 

The public school is but one of the educa- 
tional institutions of society. Its functions are 
limited by its nature and its organization. Con- 
stant study must be made to determine what 
can and should be taught in the school, and 
what cannot. Much of the present failure 
ascribed to the school is probably due to the 
fact that it is attempting to secure educational 
outcomes beyond its power to teach. The school 
cannot compete, but must fully cooperate with 
the other educational agencies of the com- 
munity. 

These limitations necessitate a careful selec- 
tion of the educational factors to be emphasized 
in the school. Only a limited part of a child's 
education is directly or indirectly the result of 
formal school education. The great school of 
life of which the formal school is only a fac- 
tor is responsible for the child’s education. The 
school should not try to assume the responsi- 
bility for all phases of child education, but that 
part of it which is vital, transferable, and is 
not furnished in the desirable degree by any 
other agency. For instance, the school, on ac- 
count of the above limitations, can at best be a 
small factor in the health education of the 
child. In this education it is limited to assisting 
rather than taking the lead. On the other hand, 
in the case of beginning reading, the school 
must accept leadership because society has no 
other educational force that will accomplish 
this very desirable part of the child’s education. 
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Making Capital 
Out of Interest » » » 


Interest in most minds is associated with 
banks, but the biggest interest institution in 
the community is the school. Banks make in- 
terest on capital—schools make capital out of 
interest. 





HE dictionary defines capital as ‘“‘wealth 

available for production,” ‘‘resources,”’ 

and ‘resources’ in turn is defined as 
“‘nower of achievement.” Interest is defined as 
fively sympathy or cu- 














A. N. Oldtimer 


and dislikes, it influences the development of 
habits—and contributes to character. Interest 
determines whether one is driving to success or 
just drifting to disaster! 

I once lived in a home with a boy who was 
interested in scientific things. He was a con- 
stant reader of elementary science books and 
popular science magazines. He would bring his 
history and English books home from school 
but they would stay on the mantle until he was 
ready to return to school in the morning. Con- 

sequently, his re port 








riosity.”” One's interest 
may be made to contrib- 
ute to one’s resources, 
one’s wealth, and one’s 
power of achievement. 
Interest makes for cour- 
age, heart, hope, and 
fighting power. The 
driving power of a car 
comes from gasoline; 
the driving power of 
the individual comes 
from interest. 

A famous Wisconsin 
educator once said— 
“Interest is to work 


can’t, 








The Way to Win 


“If you think you are beaten, you are, 
If you think you dare not, you don't 
If you'd like to win, but you think you 


It's almost a cinch that you won't. 


If you think you'll lose, you're lost, 
For out of the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
It's all in the state of mind.” 


card was in the red in 
many subjects, to the 
grief of his parents. He 
was not interested in 
mathematics — especially 
and, like some other 
boys I have known, he 
didn’t try very hard. 
But he would read Pop- 
ular Mechanics and 
when he was reading it 
his sister might play the 
piano and his baby 
brother might beat a 
drum, yet he did not 
hear them, he was so 


—Selected. 








what oil is to machin- 





interested in what he 





ery.” It makes work 
easier and more efficient. 

Suppose a member of the football squad 
dodged the daily grind and saved his muscles 
for the big game because he wasn’t interested 
in practice. How long would he stay on the 
squad? 

Suppose a young lawyer accepted a ‘murder 
case’ but couldn’t get interested in it? What 
are his chances for success? 

Suppose a surgeon makes a failure of an op- 
eration because he is not interested. What are 
his chances for being employed again? 

Suppose an architect refused a job for a big 
department store because he is not interested in 
details of building? Is he liable to be a suc- 
cessful architect? 

Suppose a student refuses to work in Eng- 
lish because he doesn’t like the teacher, or 
doesn’t do his laboratory work, or abominates 
language, or “hates” mathematics—it’s a sign 
that interest is lacking and he needs to take 
stock and get control of himself for there is 
danger ahead. 

Interest is often the big factor in success. 
Interest controls attention, it determines likes 
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was reading. 

He experimented about his home. The base- 
ment was a network of wires. If you put your 
hand in the wrong place you might be startled 
by a shock. He wired the back door so that a 
gong would strike when one entered through 
it, invariably causing one to duck his head or 
hop sideways fearful that he was in danger. 
He fixed up the front door so that a cuckoo 
stuck his head out of his hiding place in a 
little box on the wall and cuckooed to his moth- 
er’s guests as they stepped on the doorstep, 
and he built radios and tore them to pieces and 
rebuilt them. One day a neighbor gave him 
$15.00 for one of his radios. He was pleased 
and he became interested in building better 
radios and getting more money for them. He 
was capitalizing on interest. But he needed to 
know more about science and mathematics be- 
fore he could build better. He became inter- 
ested in algebra and geometry and they were 
“easy” for him. He liked them. And now this 
young man is a successful mechanical engineer. 
His profession requires the constant use of 
mathematics, the thing he disliked in school. 
He is very happy and looking ahead to bigger 
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and better things. Interest was and still is his 
personal driving power. 

I knew another boy quite intimately. His 
parents were anxious that he learn to play the 
piano, so he was induced to ‘“‘take’’ music les- 
sons. He did but not very much. Rather than 
practice, he would slip off the piano bench and 
skip out to Fp with the other boys in the 
neighborhood when his mother was not pres- 
ent. Some years later a band was organized in 
the high school which he attended. He became 
interested, learned to play a cornet under the 
direction of the haa master, and later he 
joined the high school orchestra and the glee 
club. He wanted to sing better so of his own 
accord he took vocal lessons from a private 
teacher, paying for the 


and self supporting; that they want to do the 
right and honorable thing; and that they want 
to work and profit from their work. I have 
great sympathy for those who fail and for their 
fathers and mothers, their teachers and other 
friends who are so anxious for them to suc- 
ceed. I have often felt that probably their fail- 
ure was due in part at least to their failure to 
find their interests and their lack of knowledge 
of how to capitalize on those interests. 

I had much to do with a high school boy 
who could see no reason why he should learn 
to spell or punctuate, or why he should write 
themes. He would not study history or mathe- 
matics or language, he would not even go to 
school, and consequently he was frequently 

visited by the truant of- 





lessons out of his earn- 


ficer who always knew 





ings from after school 
and Saturday work. He 
found it difficult to 
practice without a piano 
accompanist, so he set 
to work to learn the 
piano. He got a lot of 
fun out of the thing 
which he formerly dis- * 
liked so much. You 
see, interest made it so 
easy. He went to the University and was ac- 
cepted in the university military band. He at- 
tended all the home football games as a mem- 
ber of the band, and he accompanied the band 
to Chicago, Michigan, and Minneapolis for 
other games. He joined the concert band and 
made trips to interesting cities in Wisconsin 
for concerts. He always had a good time. And 
while doing all this as extras, his grades in all 
subjects were consistently higher than before 
because his interest seemed to transfer to his 
books. His interest in music was responsible, 
indirectly at least, in helping him to get a job. 
You see, interest was his driving power. It is 
easy to do things when there is genuine interest. 

A baby has no control over his interest. He 
gtabs up a new toy but drops it immediately 
when another is called to his attention. Some 
boys and girls even in high school, still retain 
this baby habit of yielding to their environ- 
ment. Their interests jump from one thing to 
another. If one were to turn on the power 
plant of an automobile without guiding it, dis- 
aster would in all probability result. If one 
makes no effort to control his interests as he 
glows away from babyhood, he is liable to 
drift into disaster. 

I believe that all boys and girls and young 
men and young women mean to be good and 
decent citizens; that they want to be successful 


* 


When— 


* 


“I had six honest serving men 
They taught me all I know; 
Their names were Where and What and 


And Why and How and Who.” 


* 





where to find him along 
the river that skirted 
his city on one side, or 
in the bluffs that lined 
it on the other. He was 
interested in nature but 


* 





ih his interest was un- 
— guided and it was lead- 
* ing him toward dis- 
= obedience, untruthful- 





ness, and disrespect. 

He was interested in wild animal life and he 
knew much about the habits of animals, par- 
ticularly the snakes which were abundant in the 
bluffs he roamed and knew so well. There were 
many species of snakes in those bluffs. Most 
people have a sort of an instinctive fear of 
snakes and somehow it appears to be the im- 
pression that all snakes are poisonous. This 
young man knew that some of those with which 
he came in contact were dangerous and that 
some were harmless. He had heard that some 
poisonous snakes were saleable to museums and 
zoos—this was true of the Rattler, man’s deadly 
enemy. He wanted to know more about poisons 
and the protective means used against them. 
These are called antidotes. So he chose to enter 
a class in chemistry. He was so interested that 
he spent hours outside of the class period in 
studying and experimenting. He was able to 
pass an examination on the whole course in 
less than half the time assigned for its com- 
pletion. He was especially pleased to tell the 
class about snakes, where they lived, how they 
rovided food for themselves, how to apply an 
antidote should a person be bitten by one, how 
to handle them, which were harmful and which 
were helpful to farmers, the significance of the 
lightning-like flashes of the snake's tongue, 
how they lived in winter, and how they quar- 
relled and fought. His stories were so interest- 
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ing that the class always wanted more of them. 

One day the teacher said to him, “Don’t you 
see how interested people are in your stories? 
Wouldn't it be fine if you could write those 
stories so that people might read them, so you 
could put them into book form and sell them 
of get newspapers or magazines to buy them?” 
This was a new idea. But he must learn spell- 
ing, and punctuation to do that. So back he 
went to his English class. He learned how to 
write and spell and punctuate, and his stories 
were so interesting that after a time newspa- 
pers and magazines bought them. The last I 
knew of him he was writing syndicated arti- 
cles—earning good money by doing the very 
thing he didn’t like to do in school. What was 
so difficult for him to do as a boy in school 
was SO easy now. 

And so I could tell you of many other boys 
and girls who capitalized on interest and turned 
what appeared to be almost certain failure into 
eminent success. I know an eminently success- 
ful experimental engineer in a large manufac- 
turing concern who was a failure as a store- 
keeper and who did not taste of success until 
he gathered sufficient courage as a young man 
to prepare himself for the thing in which he 
was most interested; I know a lawyer in a 


large city who repeatedly says he is not happy 
and not as successful as he feels he would R 
had he prepared himself for a job in a manu- 
facturing plant in which he is more interested; 
I know an unsuccessful farmer who would un. 
doubtedly have been a successful salesman had 
he followed his interests; and I know a mod- 
erately successful doctor who feels he would 
have been more successful in agriculture be 
cause his primary interest is in that field. 

I believe that boys and girls and young men 
and women have different interests just as they 
are different in appearance, in size, in color of 
hair and in ability to run a hundred yards, or 
to play football or music. I believe, too, that if 
boys and girls apply themselves earnestly and 
seriously to their daily tasks in school some 
day they will read something or find something 
in the laboratory that will give them the k 
to their interests. Thus school will help them 
to find, to discover, and to capitalize on their 
own interests. 

Carlyle once said—“Blessed is he who has 
found his work; let him ask no other blessed- 
ness.’” Interest helps one to find his work; in- 
terest is driving power; it is the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Find it and capital- 
ize on it. 








Character 


Education... . 
Mr talk of character education almost 


as though it were something new un- 

der the sun. But the truth of the mat- 
ter is that the only thing new about it to the 
teacher by real choice of profession is the for- 
mal recognition of it as a subject in the cur- 
riculum. The teacher, man or woman, who has 
not put the moral welfare of the boys and 
girls under his care before the intellectual has 
not recognized the outstanding obligation of 
the profession. 

Some are so taken up with the niceties of 
definitions as to becloud the whole interpreta- 
tion. The best short and simply stated defini- 
tion that I have found is that given by Dean 
Russell, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. “Only when he (the man of character) 
has developed within himself something that 
is sensitive to right and wrong and has accus- 
tomed himself to act accordingly, can he be 
relied upon to respond to new and trying cir- 
cumstances as a trustworthy man should. This 
is character.’ Thus we see that character— 
good or bad—is interpreted in conduct. 
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Miss M. Alda Tate 


West Allis High School 


It is true that a democracy cannot long exist 
that does not provide for an educated citizenry. 
But the history of criminals will show that 
those citizens educated only intellectually and 
physically are a greater menace to a democracy 
than those citizens who have had limited scho- 
lastic training but who have learned to judge 
between right and wrong as the result of an 
education in right living. 


Roosevelt on Character 


(CHARACTER education has not always been 

looked upon as an obligation of our public 
schools, but it is so recognized now. Theodore 
Roosevelt said, “The greatest asset this coun- 
try has is our national character. It is our char- 
acter which has made and will keep us great 
among the nations. This character did not, like 
Topsy, ‘just grow’. It is a precious legacy left 
us by the men and women who founded the 
nation. They came to this country in the vast 
majority of cases for a spiritual ideal.” Dr. Ed- 
ward Sisson of Reed College says, ‘Character 
Education is a by-product of all other education 
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and far more important than the direct prod- 
uct.” Ruskin said, “All education should be 
moral first; intellectual secondarily.” Hon. 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, said in 
writing on “Religion in Education,” “1 would 
plead for a conception of education large 
enough to take into itself everything that deep- 
ens the human consciousness, that inspires the 


- human soul, and gives one a vision of the eter- 


nities. This, a moral education, to use the term 
in its highest sense, will do. Teach children to 
love beauty, and to find it and live it. Morality 
is nothing but fineness of conduct. But even 
this is not enough. No nation ever lived and 
prospered without a religious faith of some 
sort.” 

William Frederick Bigelow, Editor of ‘‘Good 
Housekeeping” writing editorially in Septem- 
ber, 1927, on “Moral Responsibility’ says, 
“The turning of some millions of pairs of 
sturdy feet back toward the schoolhouse doors 
raises the question whether the teachers—a 
new Grand Army of the Republic, some have 
called them—will be doing their full duty if 
they declare that two and two make four and 
refrain from adding that no tricking, no cut- 
ting of corners, no breaking of unliked laws, 
can ever bring a higher total, no matter what 
it may momentarily appear to be. In other 
words, are the schools concerned solely with 
imparting facts—demonstrable facts, that is, 
sowing seed without regard to the past, pres- 
ent, or future condition of the seed-bed? 
Though it is admitted that education without 
character is a sorry thing, is it’ the educator's 
duty merely to educate? Yet some say that is 
all a school or college should do.”” Dr. John W. 
Hoffman, President of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, said, ‘Students must be inspired to use 
the trained mind and cultivated soul in the 
understanding and solution of the modern 
problems of personal and social life. Education 
must instill ideals that will stand the strain of 
the concrete and the practical. Adequate train- 
ing will include, therefore, an appreciation of 
life and the mastery of the great principle of 
living.” Other prominent educators say that, 
“Every organization that deals in any way with 
children must ultimately take moral responsi- 
bility. The school must share with the church 
and the home the responsibility of character 
building.” Thus early and recent writers and 
public men recognized as authority, agree on 
the necessity for training in character building. 


Direct and Indirect Methods 


HERE has been and is much discussion as to 
the method of carrying on the work of edu- 
cation in character building. Two methods are 


recognized—the Direct and the Indirect. The 
indirect method is the one that appeals to many 
teachers. The objection to it is that it is not 
always opportune to discuss a breach of eti- 
quette or an infraction of rules at the time it 
happens, without interfering with other obli- 
gations, or without developing resentment by 
those who may have been in error. 

Mr. R. W. Fairchild, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Elgin, Illinois, after nine years 
experience in using the Direct method says: 

“Schools have been brought into the business 
of building character to such an extent that no 
longer is the teaching of ideals incidental to 
other phases of school work but now occupies 
a major position on the same level as the most 
important of the academic subjects. The sig- 
nificance of the character education movement 
centers around the method of presentation and 
there is a vast waste of time in attempting to 
accomplish results by an incidental or indirect 
method. Mistaken ideas that young people 
don’t want the truth straight from the shoulder 
are held responsible for the present ‘pussyfoot’ 
methods. A definite amount of time regularly 
available to cover explicit phases of character 
building materials is absolutely essential. Lest 
the direct method of character development 
might result in a formal, inflexible, and hence 
ineffective and uninteresting program, exact 
methods are used in building normal life situa- 
tions toward which pupils react. In this man- 
ner the pupils are providing various conditions 
that can and do exist and give genuine reac- 
tions to them. 

“The success of any plan of character de- 
velopment depends very largely upon the per- 
sonality and interest of the teachers, so the 
right selection of teachers is important.” 

By the direct method—a regular schedule as 
to time and topic is provided. The topics are 
presented to be freely discussed by groups un- 
der the direction of a Home Room teacher. 
The topics have relation to principles of every 
day living vitalized by being presented in such 
form as to connect with the experience and rea- 
soning powers of the different grades. The 
topics are based on such fundamental principles 
as: Individual Responsibility, Essentials of Cul- 
ture, and Correct Social Conduct. 

Such character building habits as truthful- 
ness, honesty, loyalty, courtesy, reverence, and 
many other traits that will build up a pleasing 
personality are discussed. The ultimate aim is 
to develop a manhood and womanhood in 
whose hands the future of our nation will be 
safe; men and women who will carry on the 
three-fold nature of education, physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual. 
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T DOESN'T matter if it’s a rural school in 
Vilas county or a public school in crowded 
Milwaukee, boys will be boys. In spite of 

repeated warnings and threats to ‘‘visit the of- 
fice’ they'll continue to push little girls off of 
playground slides and throw wooden blocks in 
manual training classes. Every school has its 
daily skinned knees and its periodic broken 
joints; there isn’t a school rule or law to keep 
children from bruising and cutting themselves 
at work and play. 

The wide-spread occurrence of minor bodily 
injuries in the schools caused the 1929 Wis- 
consin legislature to pass the following statute: 

“Every school board and the governing 
body of every private or parochial school 
shall provide a standard first aid kit for use 
in this state.” 

Following the enactment of this statute, 
many Wisconsin schools were equipped with 
kits to fit their needs. Quite naturally, the 
rural school, with its small number of students, 
absence of gymnasium and manual training 
hazards, and relative scarcity of traffic dangers 
did not have need of as complete a kit as was 
found to be practical in the modern city school. 
The State Department of Health recommended 
that the contents of a first aid kit suitable to 
the needs of a one-room rural school should 
include the following emergency equipment: 

Assortment of bandages 
Cotton gauze 

Iodine 

Adhesive tape 

Spirits of Ammonia 

Burn ointment 

Pins, splinter forceps, scissors 


Larger schools were requested to equip them- 
selves with larger kits, according to the enroll- 
ment, and taking into account the matter of 
equipment hazards; e. g., swimming pools, 
gymnasiums, playground equipment, chemistry 
and physics, laboratories, manual training tools 
and machines. Suggested contents included: 
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Is Your School 
Breaking 
the Law? 


1 or 2 oz. of absorbent cotton 

1 yd. Sterile absorbent gauze 

1 or 2—2” bandages 

—1" bandages 

or 3—Y/," bandages 

picric acid gauze dressings 

first-aid dressings of sterile gauze in wax paper 
container 

or 2Yy yds. 1" adhesive surgical plaster 

or 2 yds. Wy" adhesive surgical plaster 

oz. Aromatic spirits of Ammonia 

oz. Tincture of iodine with glass rod in cork 
doz. safety pins 

doz. wood applicators 

doz. tongue depressors in wax container 
small pair of scissors 

small pair of dressing forceps 

glass dropper 

oz. 20% solution Borte Acid 


NNNN 
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WO years have passed; and the first atten- 

tion to precaution has died down. Many 
schools well equipped with first aid kits in 
1929 have used material without replacing it. 
Other schools have utterly disregarded the law. 
No agency was established to enforce the legis- 
lative action, and for that matter, paradoxically 
as it may be, no school will be subject to pen- 
alty though it chooses to violate the law. A 
number of court rulings in the state have left 
no doubt on the question of school liability— 
in each case the school is regarded as a gov- 
ernmental agency, and as such immune from 
suit. 

Regardless of a school’s legal responsibilities 
it must be admitted that there is a moral issue 
at stake—every Wisconsin school should be 
equipped with medical material of some kind, 
to safeguard the students in case of any fist 
aid emergency. The very presence of the Wis- 
consin law indicates a need for a first aid kit, 
and school executives should have foresight 
enough to be ready for any emergency. While 
no legal redress might result from the absence 
of a first aid kit it is likely that public opinion 
would express itself unfavorably, and school 
officials might well be blamed for negligence 
and carelessness in failing to provide a reason- 
able protection against bodily injury to the 
children in school. . 

The JOURNAL is not interested in the sale 
of first aid kits, as commercial products, but 
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we are interested in seeing the schools of Wis- 
consin adequately equipped with some form of 
medical supplies. Several of the leading med- 
ical supply houses have made up kits of vary- 
ing size; price range from $4.00 to $15.00. 
This isn’t much to spend, when one considers 
that a timely dab of iodine from such a $4.00 
or $15.00 investment might prevent lockjaw 
from a rusty nail cut. If $4.00 is too much, 
buy gauze, tape, iodine, cotton and a few more 
items and make up a kit of your own. But 
whatever is done, be sure that your school has 
enough medical material to meet first aid needs. 

Now that school is under way take advantage 
of a ‘breathing spell” and check up on the 
medical facilities in your school. If yours is a 
rural school see to it that you have a kit, com- 
pletely stocked and within instant reach. If 
yours is a city school see that there is a kit in 
your school office, one in your physics and 
chemistry laboratories, one in your gym and 
one in your manual training room. If you have 
kits see that they are kept up throughout the 
year, for the old adage that ‘‘an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure’’ still holds 

















Every school should have one... 


of iodine is better than the loss of a student's 
limb or life.” 

The law is plain, and our obligation is 
equally plain: let us all provide means of pro- 
tecting the health of the boys and girls attend- 
ing Wisconsin schools. 

“Keep the law, and keep Wisconsin’s school 
children well.” 





Sheboygan Music Supervisor Honored » » » 


AST month . .. December 6 to be exact... 

the people of Sheboygan honored one of 
their best loved pioneer teachers-—Prof. Theo- 
dore Winkler, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools since 1904. Quite fittingly, the pro- 
gram largely con- 
sisted of musical 
selections, with 
short speeches ex- 
plaining Professor 





Winkler's con- 
tribution to the 
musical progress 


of the community. 

Theodore 
Winkler was born 
in Wiesbaden, 
Germany, June 
25, 1870. At the 
early age of five 
he indicated his 
love for music 
and his parents 
encouraged him, 
by having him 
start piano lessons. After attending the Public 
Schools and Gymnasium (Junior High School) 
in Germany until he was thirteen years old, 











Theodore Winkler 


Community music leader 
since 1891... 


he and his parents moved to Milwaukee. Fol- 
lowing his continued education in the schools 
of Milwaukee and at the National Teachers 
Seminary, Mr. Winkler taught school in St. 
Paul. While there, he took up the study of 
voice and the violin. 

In 1891 Theodore Winkler came to Sheboy- 
gan as an instructor of German and music. In 
1904 he was appointed supervisor of music, at 
which time he established the first public school 
violin classes and the first public school har- 
mony course in Wisconsin. 

Besides his musical leadership in the public 
schools Professor Winkler has taken an active 
part in the promotion of all civic musical or- 
ganizations. He directed the Kohler band from 
1916-1923, the Sheboygan Symphony Orches- 
tra for thirteen years, and the Sheboygan Choral 
Union during its six years of activity. 

Professor Winkler’s leadership in music has 
been evident beyond the bounds of Sheboygan. 
He has been a member of the executive council 
of the Wisconsin Music Teachers Association 
for twenty-five years, serving four terms as 
president. 

It is small wonder that Sheboygan dedicated 
a public appreciation program to this man who 
has contributed so much to its musical progress. 
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Major Problems in 


Teaching Arithmetic » » » 


may be classified as follows: (1) Recog- 

nition of the nature of arithmetical abili- 
ties and skills; (2) The general and specific 
objectives of arithmetic; (3) The development 
of arithmetical abilities and skills; (4) The 
maintenance of arithmetical abilities and skills; 
(5) Taking an inventory; (6) Making a diag- 
nosis; (7) The remedial — and (8) 
Providing for individual differences. A com- 
plete treatment of any one of these topics would 
exceed the space provisions available here, so 
an attempt will be made only to mention the 
main factors involved and to make a limited 
number of recommendations. 


Eig major problem of teaching arithmetic 


Nature of Arithmetical Abilities and Skills 


The basic arithmetical abilities and skills 
which classroom teachers attempt to develop in 
boys and girls are: (1) The number sense; (2) 
Counting; (3) Factual material; (4) Arith- 
metical concepts; (5) Technical arithmetic vo- 
cabulary; (6) Computative skill; and (7) 
Problem solving ability. ‘Problem solving abil- 
ity” is a misnomer. It has been shown by many 
writers that the ability to solve problems is not 
a unitary ability, but rather is composed of sev- 
eral constituent factors. A teacher of arithmetic 
should be specifically conscious of the varied 
characteristics of arithmetical abilities and skills. 


The General and Specific Objectives of 
Arithmetic 


After the basic characteristics of arithmetic 
abilities and skills have been recognized, it is 
essential that the general objectives of arith- 
metic be considered. The general objectives 
may be stated as follows: 


A. Familiarity with the fundamental arithmetical 
concepts, such as size, dimension, etc. 
Familiarity with the most common business 
and social uses of arithmetic. 

Mastery of certain arithmetical facts, rules, 
and arithmetical vocabulary. 

Mastery of certain number combinations. 
Certain computative skill. 

Development and fixation of certain powers 
of reasoning and the desire for further mathe- 
matical knowledge and skill. 

Development of certain habits of accuracy, 
estimation, approximation, and comparison. 
Training in character education, with particu- 
lar respect to such traits as cooperation, truth- 
fulness, and thriftiness. 


mmo 0 


o 


After the nature of arithmetical abilities and 
skills has been recognized and the general ob- 
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John Guy Fowlkes 


Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


jectives have been established, it is necessary to 
organize the specific grade objective of arith- 
metic around the specific subject matter units 
involved at the particular time of treatment. 


The Development of Arithmetical Abilities 
and Skills 

Four main questions arise in connection with 
the developmental side of teaching arithmetic, 
(1) order of development, (2) time of devel- 
opment, (3) type of development, and (4) spe- 
cific method to be employed. In connection 
with the order of development come such ques- 
tions as, “Should addition be taught before 
subtraction or should they be taught simul- 
taneously?’ “Should decimal fractions be intro- 
duced before common fractions, or vice versa?” 
These questions raise the problem of optimum 
grade placement. 

When policies concerning the order of de- 
velopment and grade placement have been de- 
cided, the type of development to be used must 
be chosen. There are two basic types of devel- 
opment, the formal and the informal, most 
commonly described as the project method, the 
work unit method, or the activity program. 
Then, while in reality they should be used in 
both the formal and informal types of devel- 
opment, games and puzzles should be consid- 
ered most carefully in developmental work. 
Some teachers condemn all formal development. 
Because of its motivation value, the informal 
type is usually markedly superior to the other. 
However, at times the formal type seems to 
have certain advantages as in connection with 
vocabulary development. 

Decision concerning order and type of de- 
velopment still leaves the question of specific 
method open. Some of the most common items 
of dispute are upward or downward addition, 
the additive method or take-away method of 
subtraction, and the best way of introducing 
long division. 


The Maintenance of Arithmetical Abilities 
and Skills 

After arithmetical abilities and skills have 
been acquired by pupils, these abilities and 
skills must be fixed through a drill or practice 
program. Too often teachers have provided for 
practice or drill on abstract material exclusively. 
Sound practice material must include all types 
of work that have been introduced. The three 
most important factors to consider in organiz- 
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ing a practice program are (1) form of prac- 
tice, (2) length of practice periods, and (3) 
frequency of practice periods. Scientific studies 
indicate that short frequent periods covering 
all types of materials is the best procedure in 
organizing practice work. 


Taking an Inventory 


A sound measurement program must find its 
origin in the list of objectives that has been 
established. A comparison of “results desired” 
with ‘‘results attained” furnishes the only sound 
basis for measuring results of teaching. Tests 
are the means by which this can be done. Some 
teachers depend too much upon standardized 
tests in measuring pupil achievement. Although 
standardized tests are valuable as one of a num- 
ber of measures, they should never replace en- 
tirely tests made by the teachers themselves. 
Periodic measurement of pupil achievement 
really gives an inventory of pupil ability and 
skill. Such inventories will reveal errors and 
omissions, which knowledge is imperative for 
the intelligent direction of pupils. 


Making a Diagnosis 

Educational diagnosis is the process of dis- 
covering the cause of error. Diagnosis of pupil 
difficulties is a matter of analytical observation. 
An inventory locates error, but diagnosis locates 
the cause of error. The following example 
worked by four different pupils illustrates the 
value of a diagnosis. 


PupilA PupilB PupilC Pupil D 
35 Failed 35 Carried 35 Called 35 Added 4 in 
46 to 46 9 instead 46 5 and6 46 the tens’ 
78 carry 78 of 1 78 12 instead 78 column 
—_— — — of 11 — twice 
149 239 160 199 


Failure of these four pupils on this example 
was due in turn to (a) failure to carry, (b) car- 
tying the wrong number, (c) error in combina- 
tion, and (d) adding 4 in the tens’ column 
twice. It is evident that the needs of these four 
pupils are decidedly different, since the causes 
of their errors are different, and these needs 
could have been determined only by the type of 
analytical observation just presented. 


Diagnosis of Ability to Solve Problems 


Inasmuch as the solution of concrete prob- 
lems depends in part upon the correct use of 
abstract material, the procedure or technique of 
diagnosis is partly the same for both abstract 
and concrete material. However, the choice of 
tight principle along with knowledge of rules 
ot formulas enters into problem solving, and 
these elements must be recognized in diagnos- 
ing difficulties. A helpful procedure in diag- 
nosing problem solving difficulties is as fol- 


lows: (1) Was there a general reading diffi- 
culty? (2) Did the pupil know all technical 
arithmetic terms? (3) Did the pupil use the 
correct principle or rule? (4) Was the right 
process chosen and used? (5) Were errors 
made in computation? 


The Remedial Program 


An inventory should be taken to find out 
what is wrong, and a diagnosis should be made 
to locate the causes of errors. But after errors 
have been located and their causes identified, 
the constructive work of teachers must come in 
correcting errors and eliminating the reasons or 
causes of such errors. If errors have been made 
in combinations, examples, or problems, causes 
of errors must be discovered, the errors cor- 
rected, and practice furnished containing difh- 
culties similar to those on which errors were 
made. Only in so far as a procedure such as 
this is followed can a genuine remedial pro- 
gram be realized. 


Providing for Individual Differences 


It might be said that a diagnostic and reme- 
dial program is in reality a means of providing 
for individual differences. While this is partly 
true, there are two other fundamental elements 
in providing for individual differences, (1) 
classification by ability, and (2) available meth- 
ods for providing for individual differences. 
Classification by ability immediately raises the 
question as to whether pupils should be grouped 
homogeneously on the basis of the I. Q. De- 
spite the fact that homogeneous grouping on 
the basis of the I. Q. is a wide-spread practice, 
there is increasing evidence to show that such 
practice is extremely questionable. Pupils should 
not be grouped on the basis of the I. Q. unless 
corresponding differentiated curricula are of- 
fered. Too often when children are grouped 
on the basis of the I. Q. little real adjustment 
in the arithmetic curricula of the various I. Q. 
groups has been made. Providing for individual 
differences is another way of stating pupil ad- 
justment. Complete pupil adjustment demands 
specific individual treatment. Complete pupil 
adjustment should be the aim of every teacher. 

Two fundamental means of providing for in- 
dividual differences are available, (1) the dif- 
ferentiated approach, and (2) the differentiated 
assignment. The differentiated approach de- 
mands that a teacher know the peculiar advan- 
tages of the basic types of approach for chil- 
dren of varying ability and choose the type of 
approach accordingly. The differentiated as- 
signment is used rather widely, but too often 
is not fully utilized. It is generally agreed that 
superior pupils who reach the minimum level 
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more quickly than a majority of the group 
should enjoy an enriched curriculum, and the 
common practice in this connection is to give 
more work of a similar or more difficult nature 
to the fast workers. Conversely, it is common 
practice to excuse slow workers from attaining 
group standards in terms of both quantity and 
quality. In addition to these provisions, some- 
times it is as highly desirable to excuse fast 
workers from certain tasks as it is to impose 


Use This Health Calendar 


in Your Classroom 


? 


Do you have a hard time "getting the idea of 
health across” to your pupils? If so, try out 
some of the ingenious methods suggested in 
this article. Mrs. Brand will be glad to hear 
from any interested teachers, seeking advice. If 
interested in more suggestions from her, write 
Mrs. Brand, in care of the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis association, Milwaukee. 


NGENIOUS methods of teaching health, 
widely used not only in the schools of Wis- 
consin but in other states and in Canada as 

well, have been stimulated to a large extent by 
the work of a Wisconsin woman, Louise F. 
Brand of the staff of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuber- 
culosis association. 

Eight years ago Mrs. Brand devised the large 
monthly Good Health calendar with a health 
poster on the reverse side which is sent each 
month without charge into all the graded 
schools of Wisconsin, public and parochial. 
The original intention was to send them for 
one year only but they proved so popular with 
both teachers and pupils that they have become 
an annual feature. 

Closely linked with the calendar are other 
health teaching devices, made available to the 
schools through “The Junior Crusader,” issued 
as a supplement to the Crusader, official pub- 
lication of the W. A. T. A. Historical anec- 
dotes from the lives of some of the outstand- 
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upon them or allow them to do additional 
work. The differentiated assignment should te- 
lieve from, or assign work to, both slow and 
fast workers dependent upon the activity in- 
volved and the experience of the children in- 
volved. Only to the degree that curriculum 
construction, administrative organizations, and 
the classroom work of the teacher are sub. 
jected to scientific experimentation will valid 
answers to the questions raised be found. 






























































ing physicians and scientists of the past are 
followed by objective tests, designed to im- 
press some of the important facts connected 
with the work of these great men upon the 
memories of the boys and girls. Cross word 
enigmas contain their names or give an enter- 
taining twist to some health precept. Rebuses, 
beheadings and other popular puzzle forms are 
similarly used. For example: 


“Behead something that you should do to your 
teeth at least twice each day and get a colonial doc- 
tor who was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, who founded the first dispensary in 
the United States, and for whom one of the leading 
medical schools in the middle west is named.” 
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The answer, of course, is (b) Rush. 

“Behead a fruit and get an important organ of 
the body’. (p)ear. 

A round at “Word Golf’ challenges the 
schoolroom golfer to go from play to rest in 
four strokes and later points out that this can 
be done as follows: ‘Play, plat, peat, pest, 
rest. 

In one of the recent supplements, the story 
of Von Behring’s work and of how his great 
discoveries make it possible for everyone to be 
protected against diphtheria by toxin-anti-toxin 
treatments is followed by this cross word 
enigma in which his name is hidden: 


My first is in living but not in death; 

My second’s in ozone but not in breath; 
My third is in playing but not in game; 
And that is the end of part of the name. 
My fourth is in cabbage but not in slaw; 
My fifth is in legal but not in law; 

My sixth is in thyroid but not in gland; 
My seventh’s in fingers but not in hand; 
My eighth is in brain cells but not in head; 
My ninth is in feeding but not in fed; 
My tenth is in learning but not in know; 
My whole was a noted diphtheria foe. 


At umes the School Supplement contains 
suggestions for health programs or material for 
the health teaching period. One month a health 
playlet may be featured and another an orig- 
inal health song or health story. The reverse 
side of the calendars for one year was devoted 
to a series of brief dialogues written especially 
for presentation by puppets and the school sec- 
tion of The Crusader contained. a description 
for the making of an inexpensive puppet stage 
and puppets. The major part of this health 
teaching material is written by Mrs. Brand and 
to a great extent is not available in textbook 
form. 

A special feature of Mrs. Brand’s work for 
the schools has been the creation of the health 
puppet show, ‘‘Know-Naught, Witch of Ig- 
norance’, a half-hour entertainment which was 
taken into the schools by the W. A. T. A.’s 
strolling Good Health Minstrel and the health 
chalk talks given by Flaming Arrow, a full- 
blood Pueblo Indian who visited the schools in 
native costume and illustrated his health talk 
with drawings, songs and dances and an ex- 
hibit of Indian wares. Flaming Arrow’s popu- 
larity was a factor in determining the motif of 
last year’s school room calendar series—the 
linking up of Indian lore with health teaching. 
The outline drawings, depicting scenes in In- 
dian life, are by Rebecca Chase, head of the art 
department of the Washington High school, 
Milwaukee. They were accompanied by direc- 
tions for coloring them so that they would be 
typical of Indian art. 














Making a Game Out of Health 


This year's calendars are not only lessons in 
health but in geography as the series presents 
children of many lands engaged in health giv- 
ing pursuits. The drawings are by Gertrude 
Kundmann. They are to be colored in the class- 
room also. 

Suggestions for correlating health teaching 
with other subjects in the curriculum are not 
confined ‘to the calendar, to historic incidents, 
and to the other projects which have been 
cited. For instance sample problems in health 
arithmetic are given, with emphasis placed on 
the value of having the boys and girls formu- 
late problems of their own, based on health 
conditions closely connected with their own 
lives,—the proportion of time spent in outdoor 
play, the relation of school absences to sick- 
ness, the average amount of sleep and nutritive 
value of various foods. 





Keep Your Own Machinery Fit 


You know the model of your car, 
You know just what its powers are, 
You treat it with a deal of care, 

Nor tax it more than it will bear. 
But for self—that's different, 

Your mechanisms may be bent, 
Your carburetor gone to grass, 

Your engine just a rusty mass. 
Your wheels may wobble and your cogs 
Be handed over to the dogs; 

And you skip and skid and slide 
Without a thought of things inside. 
What fools, indeed, we mortals are 
To lavish care upon a car 

With ne'er a bit of time to see 
About our own machinery! 


—JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 
Minn. Ed. Journal 
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News From The 
State Department »» » 


Attendance Register 

Note: The following suggestions appertain- 
ing to the attendance record will be found use- 
ful to all teachers charged with this res ponsi- 
bility, and an observance of these suggestions 
so far as practicable will result in more uni- 
formity throughout the state and will also ma- 
terially assist the Department of Public In- 
struction in making out our annual report for 
the state to the Depart- 





school year and includes holidays like 
Thanksgiving and Memorial days, all days 
for which the teacher is paid but does not 
have school. Days that school is closed by 
order of the board, for institutes, or 
school board conventions, may be among 
these. 
8. Average daily attendance is the aggregate 
number of days attended divided by the 
number of days school 





ment of the Interior. 


was actually taught. 





1. Enter name of EV- 


9. On legal school] 





ERY child. (This 
is GROSS enroll- 
ment.) 


. Keep daily record 


of attendance and 
absence of every 


child by half days. 


. Distinguish be- 


tween the child that 
enters this school at 
the beginning of 
the school year and 
the child who 
comes to this 
school after he has 
been in attendance 
at another PUBLIC 
school WITHIN 
this state. These 
children who have 
been in attendance 
at other public 
schools are IN- 
CLUDED in the 
GROSS enrollment 
but EXCLUDED 
from the NET en- 


rollment, as they are included in the gross 








Greetings of the Season 


THE Department of Public 
Instruction and its entire 
personnel unite in extending 
seasonal greetings to all friends 
of education and to express a 
word of appreciation to school 
officers, superintendents, teach- 
ers and patrons for the fine 
spirit of co-operation and help- 
fulness which has been in evi- 
dence, times without number, 
as the busy years have come 
and gone. 

Under the benign and gra- 
cious influence of the Yule-tide 
season, humanity attains ex- 
ceptional heights in the mani- 
festation of such truly admir- 
able virtues as loyalty, sym- 
pathy, kindness, courtesy, un- 
selfishness, and the considera- 
tion of others. 

It is the earnest wish of the 
Departent that all such com- 
mendable virtues engendered 
by the holiday season may 
carry over into all school ac- 
tivities of the busy months to 
come. 














10. 


holidays when 
school is not in 
session, the teach- 
er’s register should 
indicate a holiday 
and — are not 
recorded as present 
or absent. 

In computing the 
average daily at- 
tendance at the end 
of the school term, 
the total number of 
days’ attendance by 
all pupils is di- 
vided by the actual 
number of days 
school was in ses- 
sion. 


Washington’s Birthday 


Observance 


There has always 
been some question 
concerning school ob- 


servances of legal holidays . 


. . particularly 





enrollment in the first school attended. 

4. Parochial, private school, or out of state 
children are entered and counted as are 
those who enter the first day of school and 
then count in both the gross enrollment 
and net enrollment. 

5. Aggregate number of days is the total 
number of days all the children were in 
attendance at school. 

6. ‘Number of days school was in session”’ 
means the days that school was actually 
taught with the teacher and pupils at 
work. 

. “Days Maintained’’ means all days in the 


Armistice Day, and Washington’s Birthday. 
With this in mind, Mr. O. H. Plenzke has se- 
cured the following ruling from the office of 
the state attorney general. 











November 4, 1931. 
O. H. Plenzke, 
Assistant State Superintendent. 

You refer to sec. 256.17, Stats., which de- 
clares certain days, including the 22d of Feb- 
ruary and the 11th of November, to be public 
holidays. You also direct attention to the pro- 
visions of subsecs. (4) and (4a), sec. 40.19, 
Stats., which provide that on the days indi- 
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cated school shall be taught regularly for a 
part of the day, but that in the other part of 
the day proper exercises shall be had com- 
memorating the event giving rise to the holl- 
day. 

es inquiry is: 

“Shall the schools be dismissed on Arm- 
istice Day and Washington’s Birthday or 
shall they operate and observe the days as 
prescribed?” 

When a day is named as a holiday by the 
legislature it becomes a holiday only to the 
extent that the legislature shall prescribe in 
creating it, and there is no sechihition as to 
activities which may be conducted on that day, 
unless such prohibition is specifically made by 
astatute. A. G. Spalding & Bros. v. Bernhard, 
76 Wis. 368, 373. 

The legislature having specifically provided 
for the holding of school on the days in ques- 
tion, and not having seen fit to repeal such 
requirement when declaring the 11th of No- 
vember to be a legal holiday, it must be con- 
cluded that it was the intent of the legislature 
that the schools should proceed on such holi- 
days in the manner specified in subsecs. (4) 
and (4a), sec. 40.19, Stats. 

You are therefore advised that the schools 
should observe Armistice Day and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday in the manner prescribed by sec. 
40.19 (4) reading as follows: 

“On the 12th and 22nd days of February 
school shall be taught regularly in the fore- 
noon, but in the afternoon of these days ap- 
propriate exercises shall be held in com- 
memoration of the life and services of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and George Washington, re- 
spectively.” 

e °¢e 


Suggested List of Reference Books for 
George Washington Celebration 


Note: The following list of references ap- 
pertaining to the life and works of George 
Washington have been selected by our Library 
Department and will be found helpful in mak- 
mg up programs for the observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, February 22, and subsequent 
observances in accordance with the 1932 plans 
in connection with the George Washington 
celebration. 











References—Life of George Washington— 
From books in Wisconsin Elementary 
school libraries. 

Baldwin, James. Four great Americans. pp. 9- 
68. 


Barstow, C. L. The colonists and the Revolu- 
tion. pp. 138-156. 

Brooks, E. S. The true story of George Wash- 
ington. 

Coffin, C. C. Boys of °76. 

Corney, Evie & Dorland, G. W. Great deeds 
of great men. pp. 169-183. 

Ellis, E. S. Lives of the Presidents. pp. 7-15. 

Fallows, Samuel. Story of the American Flag. 

Faris, J. T. Makers of history. pp. 19-36. 

Fiske, John. War of Independence. Chap. VI. 

Gerwig, G. W. Washington the young leader. 

Guerber, H. A. Stories of the thirteen colonies. 
pp. 191-199; 238-326. 

Haaren, J. H. & Poland, A. B. Famous men of 
modern times. pp. 264-279. 

Hart, A. B. & Hill, Mabel. Camp and firesides 
of the revolution. pp. 261-266. 

Holland, R. S. Historic boyhoods. pp. 73-86. 

Latimer, L. P. Your Washington and mine. 
(The city) pp. 11-31. 

Lefferts, Walter. American leaders. Bk. I. pp. 
65-93. 

Lodge, H. C. & Roosevelt, Theodore. Hero 
tales from American history. pp. 1-15. 

Logie, A. E. From Columbus to Lincoln. pp. 
145-167. 

Marden, O. S. Stories from life. pp. 91-93. 

Marshall, Bernard. Redcoat & Minuteman. pp. 
51-70. 

McFee, Inez. American heroes from history. 
pp. 31-75. 

McSpadden, J. W. Boys’ book of famous sol- 
diers. pp. 1-24. 

Morgan, James. Our presidents. pp. 1-13. 

Mowry, W. A. & Mowry, A. M. First steps in 
the history of our country. pp. 131-141. 

Murphy, M. A. When Washington was young. 

Nida, W. L. & Nida, S. H. Pilots and path- 
finders. pp. 158-165. 

Reynolds, J. J. & Horn, M. A. Short stories of 
famous men. pp. 99-102. 

Revolutionary Stories—Retold from St. Nich- 
olas. 
Scudder, H. E. 
Smith, Col. N. Our nation’s flag in history and 
incident. 
Tappan, E. M. 

117-125. 
Tappan, E. M. American history stories. pp. 
80-85; 98-101. 
Tomlinson, E. P. A lieutenant under Wash- 
ington. 


George Washington. 


American hero stories. pp. 
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What About 
“Teaching Ideals’? 


Are teaching ideals worth possessing 


expressing . .. and working toward? If you 
doubt it, read these two pages. “Alice B_--” 
is a real Wisconsin teacher so we are with- 
holding her last name... though we're plenty 
proud of her. 








OCATIONAL guidance is never at- 
\/ tempted in the first or second grade, for 

the students center their ambitions on a 
few, but quite definite professions. In the aver- 
age city school the policeman ranks highest, 
though his exalted position is frequently con- 
tested by the fireman, janitor or bus driver. 
Now and then a new 
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The Expressed Ideal 


. afraid to face the blows of business? Go 
to any teacher training college, and you have 
your emphatic answer of ‘‘no”’, as expressed in 
the well rounded lives of the young men and 
women who are preparing themselves for a 
teaching career. 

Recently the members of a senior class in 

Ripon College were 





asked to write a short 





hero is able to add his 
profession to the choice 
list . . . the follow-up 
effect of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s momentous 
flight added aviation to 
the limited list of voca- 
tions attractive to young- 


AY TEACHER 
child, 


sters of six or seven 
years. 
But just ask some lit- Rite 
tle six or seven year boy As bo ‘train that 
or girl about the teach- mind. 


ing profession, and then 
hold your ears! “Be a 
teacher? Naw, that’s a 
sissy’s job only 
funny little girls would 
be teachers.” And even 
the little girls demur 

with one accord 
they decide that dress- 
ing dolls and admiring 


child, 


endure— 
best ? 


him a stone— 


What do you know of the heart of a 
With its yearnings and fancies and fears, 
From which you must fashion with touch, 

skilled and sure, 

A fair structure to last thro’ the years? 
Not only his lifetime your work must abide, 
But its essence—its gold re-refined— 
Must enter the warp and the woof of his 


soul’s 


Ah! What do you read in the face of a 


Singling each in its turn from the rest; 
Its unconscious appeal for the things that 


Thoughts that nourish what's noblest and 


When he asks you for bread, do not give 


(Oh, the long, dreary road some must 


statement, explaining 
why they had chosen a 
certain vocation. One 
girl, Miss Margaret 
Wernecke, with a won- 
derful insight into the 
deep, underlying pur 
pose of education 
handed in the statement 
printed below. 





tool—a_ child's 


My Personal Reasons for 
Teaching in a High 
School 


IGH school teach- 

ing, with its con- 
tacts with young peo- 
ple both in curricular 
and _ extra-curricular 
activities, holds illim- 
itable possibilities and 
problems which arouse 


a zs tread—) the active, interested, 
policemen and firemen But “a red and a staff’ that shall comfort, and sympathetic minds 
would be a far more in- sustain, of the instructors to 
teresting adult life. In the years of temptation, ahead. jo cd and continued 

effort. 


This attitude is large- 





—Selected 





Through the inti- 








ly tempered as children 





mate contact I had 





grow older, and learn 

that it’s not always best to speak one’s mind, 
but in the majority of cases the idea remains 
that the teaching profession is only attractive 
to men and women who are too timid to ‘make 
their mark’’ in the business world. This atti- 
tude has been heightened in America, where 
success is so often gauged in dollars and cents, 
rather than service and sense. But in spite of 
this material attitude of the general public in 
the United States there are hundreds of young 
men and women who voluntarily choose teach- 
ing as a life profession. Are they weaklings 
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with faculty members, 
because our high school was small, my sec- 
ondary school days revealed to me many of 
the difficulties experienced by teachers. At 
that time I felt that I should like to be able 
to assist young people in solving their intel- 
lectual and social problems, and I have con- 
tinued my education with this aim in view. 
Last year, which I spent at home, crystal- 
lized my aim for me. Through my steno- 
graphic position in connection with a factory 
I came into contact with young people o 
high school age who had left school, s»me- 
times for financial reasons, more often be- 
cause they didn’t like some particular sub- 
ject or instructor, and sometimes because, as 
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The Ideal Realized 


was said, “They just couldn’t get the stuff 
through their heads.” Young people from 16 
to 18 years of age were earning their own 
money—were practically independent. When 
they left work at six P. M. they were free for 
recreation. In a small community such as 
ours civic playgrounds, gymnasiums, tennis 
courts, and operas are not common. These 
children had no choice but to attend poor 
movies, public dances of every type and de- 
scription, and fish fries or free lunches in 
“soft drink” parlors. Their attitudes toward 








Life were sordid. The future held nothing 
for them but rising at 6:30 in the morning 


to get to work at 7:00... as long as work 
lasted. The salaries covered little more than 
ordinary living expenses. Never before had 
the importance of a high school education 
been borne down upon me so impressively. 
No one who has seen similar conditions can 
feel otherwise. 

There are faces in my memory which will 
always be dear to me—they spell sympathy, 
understanding, and guidance—and they be- 
long to my former high school teachers. If I 
can depart from this Life, feeling that I have 
been instrumental in guiding and assisting 
young people in the most plastic physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual stages of their 
lives—in helping them through the crisis 
from youth to adulthood—I shall feel that I 
have not lived in vain. 


We've never seen the young lady, but we 
feel safe in predicting that ten years from now 
some young man or woman will recount how 
Miss Wernecke inspired him or her in such a 
way that life became more meaningful and rich. 


A Testimonial Any Teacher Might Prize 


II HAT’S the use of it all?” .. . Thus 
\X/ thought Miss Alice B_--, first grade 
teacher in the Wilson school of 
§.-., as she tried to convince Johnny Thomas 
that the addition of 5 and 6 was of more vital 
importance than untying the hair ribbon of his 
little lady friend, Sylvia James, in the seat 
ahead. Day in, day out, the same problems. 
After her “flock” had fled, at the first sound 
of the three-thirty bell, Miss B__- sat at her 
desk and thought of her teaching life. 

How long ago it seems . . . and the start 
so clearly marked; a senior in college, burn- 
ing up with the desire to serve; to construct 
human lives. With a slightly disdainful curl 
of hre lip she recalled how she, among others, 
handed in a short composition on ‘My Per- 
sonal Reasons for Choosing Teaching as a 
Life Career.’’ As clear as though it was writ- 
ten before her appeared the words she had 
penned so long ago. “A teacher is a human 
sculptor. When I’m teaching, I shall be model- 
ing character and personality. All this is worth 
more than gold.’ Was it . . . was it? With a 
tired sigh Miss B__- recalled how her friend 
Sally Rogers had left college in their sopho- 
more year to take up a business course at Madi- 
son. Where was Sally now . . . private secre- 
tary to a big manufacturer in Chicago!” 

“Don’t kid yourself, Alice,” she used to say, 
“ten years from now I'll be running around in 
a Packard, and you'll be telling a bunch of 
a to keep their ears washed, and their noses 
ry. 

And so it seemed, to Miss B___ as she 
wearily closed her desk, and walked over to her 


small wardrobe in the corner of the room. 

“Darn,” she muttered, as she vindictively 
pulled at her little fele hat, and ruefully re- 
garded her winter coat (serving its fourth sea- 
son). “I guess Sally was right. This teaching 
profession isn’t so hot . . . a lot of personality 
moulding /’m doing!” 

With a bang which shattered the silence of 
the hall Miss B_.- slammed the door and 
went down the street. A light January snow 
was partially melting, and the slush on the 
walks did not serve to imcrease the cheerful- 
ness of the disgruntled teacher. As she walked 
along to the Y. W. C. A. cafeteria her thoughts 
continually harked back to that sophomore year 
in college, when she and Sally parted ways. 
Who had gone the farthest . . . Sally, with 
her materialistic philosophy, or she, with her 
simple ideal of “character moulding?’ With 
a weary sigh of discouragement Miss B_-- 
reached for this dish and that, all the time 
thinking of Sally and her finery, in contrast to 
her daily contact with a bunch of obstreperous 
youths. Her indignant reverie was rudely in- 
terrupted by the cashier, also an old school 
mate of hers. 

“What's the matter, Alice . . . going on a 
meat diet?” she asked, with a smile. 

Looking down at her tray Miss B_-~ realized 
that her preoccupation had resulted in a selec- 
tion consisting of roast beef, pork, and a 
chicken leg. With a flush of embarrassment she 
covered up her obvious confusion with some 
vague statement about ‘“‘doctor’s orders.” An- 
other grievance against the teaching profession! 

After eating, Miss B___- made her way to the 
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door, when she met Miss Edwards, the second 
grade teacher in a neighboring school. 


“Hello Alice,” chirped up Miss Edwards, 
“Jet's take in a movie.” 

“Can't do it tonight, Dot,” 
B___ “too many papers to mark.”’ 

With this final renunciation of pleasure Miss 
B__- hurried home. As she went up to her 
room she found two letters on her nc er 
one from Chicago . . . in Sally’s familiar writ- 
ing. The other, from Kennington, held no mean- 
ing to her, so she hurriedly tore open the 
envelope containing Sally's letter. Usually Sally 
wrote such nice long letters, but this was only 
one page. 


replied Miss 


“Dear Alice: 


After all of my gushing about cars, dinners, etc., 
you may be surprised to know that I’m coming home 
. . . to stay. For six years I’ve worked here, a faith- 
ful secretary if there ever was one, and now, because 
a dozen orders were cancelled, the boss has cut me 
off, with only a week's notice. I tell you Alice, this 
city life isn’t all it’s cracked up to be. People are 
hard, in the business world . . . there is no respect 
for personality . . . no idealism. I’ve often regretted 
that I didn’t follow your advice and go on with the 
teacher training course . . . I laughed at you then, 
and called you an idealist . but how often I've 
envied you! I know it’s late for me to be thinking 
of these things, but I want to come home to talk it 
all over with you, and see if I can find some work 
where I can contribute something to society. So 
meet me at the station at 5:45 next Saturday.” 


Love 


Sally 


“Gee,” thought Miss B.--, “and just an 
hour ago I was envying Sally. Things are often 
different than they seem.” 


Carefully slipping the letter into its envelope 
she took up the other letter, and thoughtfully 
weighed it in her hand, as she reached for the 
letter opener. Who would be writing her a 
letter from Kennington and one which took 
four cents, at that! 

As she unfolded the sheets she saw that the 
writing was in a bold hand, spread across the 
page in that expansive way which seems to 
characterize the penmanship of most men. Con- 
sumed with curiosity Miss B__-- turned to the 
last page, which was signed ‘‘Harold Ander- 
son” (You called me ‘Hank’). ‘This 7s a mys- 
tery’, mused Miss B___ as she wrinkled her 
brow. ‘‘Harold Anderson . who in heck 
could that be?” 

The mystery still unsolved she read the fol- 
lowing: 


“Dear Miss B___ 


Some years ago when I was a kid in the first or 
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second grade, (I cannot remember which), I had a 
teacher named Miss B_--. 

This teacher was a peach. She gave me all E's 
and helped me to “skip” the next grade. 

I did not manage to go very far in school, that is, 
I only got through one year high and then quit and 
went to work but during my school years, there were 
three teachers whom I shall always remember with 
pleasant memories and this Miss B_-- is the outstand- 
ing one. 

Folks hear so much now days about teachers who 
“play favorites” and who “favor” “charming,” “in 
fluential,” and “rich” children. I was neither one of 
these and though there may be some truth in the 

“accusations’—I know this Miss B_-- was a fair 
and dandy teacher. 

I am twenty seven years old now and if I ever 
had children, (thank goodness Leap Year will soon 
be here) I would like to have all my children 
taught by the B__- type of teacher. 

Her kindness and big sense of humor was what 
made her so lovable. She had what would be best 
termed as “smiley eyes,” and she was not afraid to 
laugh when something funny happened. 

That year, (when I was in her grade) the children 
exchanged presents. Money was hard to get from the 
folks and all I was allowed to spend for my gift 
was a nickel. Well,—what could I get for that? | 
finally selected from the dime store, a flat red board 
with two wooley sheep—price—one nickel. The girl 
whose name I drew—knew I had her “‘slip” and 
when she unwrapped that silly looking present—her 
eyes shot daggers at me! In other words, she gave 
me plenty “dirty looks’’ and the rest of the kids 
didn’t smile either. 

I had thought it was a pretty nice present and 
considering I only had a nickel—thought I had done 
pretty well and expected the recipient would be 
pleased as punch. Imagine my chagrin and_ inner 
panic when I discovered the gift was ridiculed and 
hated! ! But—the teacher Miss B___, saved me from 
tears when she burst out laughing and actually com- 
plimented the gift. I think her diplomacy and sense 
of humor saved me from developing an “inferiority 
complex” along with several “phobias.” 

When I became older and went ‘on my own,” I 
had many occasions to put into practice the “policy” 
of this fine teacher. In other words—when confronted 
by delicate or embarrassing situations—instead of 
fleeing or making a blunder of the whole thing, | 
thought of how Miss B__- saved the day for me— 
and—I SMILED. Trouble never seemed so bad after 
that. When the school “let out’ for the summer 
Miss B___ took a train for her home. Said train 
passed our back yard at 12:15 at noon and another 
classmate and myself waved goodbye to the teacher 
who stood on the back platform to wave her “hanky” 
at us. 

Isn't it nice that she took such an interest and 
kindly delight in adding a bit of happiness to the 
lives of some scraggy “‘scraggly kids’ ? 

The enclosed article got me to wondering if per- 
chance this Miss B__-, might be the lovely teacher 
I had. If so, “Good Luck,” and no wonder she was 
selected president of the _...____--------. i 


Harold Anderson 
(You called me ‘Hank’) 


Tears of pleasure welled to Miss B_--’s 
eyes, and she sighed a happy sigh . “Ts it 
worth it all... W’// say it is!” 
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Market Quotations 
A 


Lee Rasey 


Investment Counselor 


pages of daily newspapers have been con- 

sulted by many new readers. Interest has 
been concentrated on the market quotations; 
and all the variations of elation and despair 
have been experienced on the ups and downs 
of “the market.” 

For the professional or amateur speculator 
these fluctuations have been highly important— 
have meant riches or poverty—mostly poverty. 
For the investor the elation was largely ‘on 
paper; and more than he can appreciate at 
this time the despair will prove as elusive as 
the profits. 

The question is frequently asked regarding 
an investment: Can I get my money out of 
this at any time? Unfortunately the assurance 
of immediate marketability at any time at a 
given price is exceedingly difficult to obtain. 
Within the past few months the United States 
Treasury sold bonds of the Government at 100. 
Shortly thereafter the bonds could be sold at 
not better than 90. Obviously market quota- 
tions in this instance had slight relation either 
to the safety of the invested capital, or to the 
stability of the income that had been purchased. 


Just as one cannot purchase caps, copper, 
or houses with the assurance that they can be 
sold later at a price equal to the cost, so is it 
unreasonable to expect that bonds or stocks 
will maintain a stated value in dollars unaf- 
fected by money rates, business conditions, com- 
modity values, or supply and demand. The in- 
dividual who buys at the fair market price a 
cap to wear, copper for rain-spouts, or a house 
to live in, is not unduly disturbed if prices are 
lower for his commodity at some future time. 
The individual who buys a stable five per cent 
income and principal at maturity does not have 
sufficient cause for alarm if during the interval 
between purchase and maturity a bond is sub- 
ject to fluctuations common to all other com- 
modities. 


These conditions of fluctuation are to be ex- 
pected, for securities will sell higher or lower 
as they are affected by conditions quite aside 
from the quality of the security itself. Condi- 
tions of supply and demand in particular often 
cause results that appear unreasonable. Re- 
cently the preferred stock of a corporation was 
quoted at a price which gave an income of 
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“How’s business, Hank... 
nies rolling in?” 

“Say, if Amalgamated Copper doesn’t 
hold up better I’ll have to take off these 
blinders and go back to the ticker.” 


5.88%. On the same day first mortgage bonds 
of the same corporation sold to yield 6.15%. 
There is obviously no reason, based on invest- 
ment principles, why a junior security should 
sell at a price higher than the underlying lien 
of the identical corporation. It is the common- 
est knowledge that the securities of a corpora- 
tion may decline in price while the earning 
position and financial condition of the corpora- 
tion itself are showing improvement. 

Decline in price, however, should serve as a 
warning and should be the occasion for investi- 
gation. Some people purchase investments that 
are so satisfactory that they can ‘‘put them away 
and forget them.” Frequently the policy proves 
disastrous. For conditions within an industry 
or conditions of individual corporations change, 
and the situation which was entirely satisfactory 
at one time may be most uncertain today. 

At this time up-to-date analysis is especially 
important. It is certain that there will be many 
receiverships during the next two years. It is 
just as certain that securities essentially sound 
have declined drastically in price. Any careful 
investor should know what market quotations 
mean as they relate to his specific securities. 
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Pedagogical 
Pats & Pokes » » » 


Reorganizing the W. T. A. 


It has been suggested that the JOURNAL act as a 
sort of a clearing house for ideas for reorganizing 
the W. T. A. by publishing suggestions of members. 
We think the suggestion is a good one and we are 
following it out by publishing the letter below. We 
will welcome other suggestions for this column. 


Dear Editor, 


The writer was a delegate to the Representative 
Assembly. Through the haze and the smoke of the 
clashes that occurred at this meeting over the re- 
organization plan one definite fact stands out. The 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association will lose if 
either plan is adopted. To retain the present plan in 
the face of the united opposition of the teachers of 
the northwestern part of the state means that our 
membership in that region is going to suffer seriously. 
To adopt the divisional plan of organization means 
the loss of the unity, of the power, and of the pride 
in profession that the Milwaukee meeting has slowly 
developed for our Teachers’ Association. And it will 
further leave a distinct feeling of dissatisfaction in 
the ranks of the Milwaukee teachers, our largest 
single group. 

A compromise has become necessary and the writer 
proposes one, not with the idea that it is perfect, 
but with the idea of provoking discussion and for 
drawing out the opinions of others. I propose: 


1. A state meeting to be held on even years and 
the odd years to be given over to divisional meetings. 

2. The same officers, elections, and terms as at 
present except that two vice-presidents be dropped. 

3. Recognition to the state Representative Assem- 
bly only, chosen on the basis of one representative 
to each one hundred paid members or major fraction 
thereof. Representation to come from locals only. 

4. That the state Representative Assembly meet 
annually at the call of the state executive committee. 


5. That the state executive committee shall de- 
termine the divisional groups in the best interests of 
the whole state group. 

6. That the time of all the state meetings and of 
the divisional meetings during odd years be set by 
the state executive committee. That the talent and 
the expenses of the general meetings and, in the odd 
years, of the divisional meetings be provided by the 
state executive committee. That the state executive 
committee be guided in these matters not by the 
principle of equality but by the membership and the 
necessities in each case. 

7. Each division to organize itself; create its rules; 
be its own final authority in all matters save those 
reserved in 5 and 6; be responsible, financially and 
otherwise, for all extra meetings; determine its own 
meeting place; and generally conduct its own business. 

8. That the state President and the state Secretary 
be ex-officio a member of each divisional executive 
committee. 

9. That the state fee be raised to $2.50, all of 
which shall go to the state association and part of 
which shall be used to pay the costs of the divisional 
meetings in odd years only. That each division raise 
on its own responsibility any fee above this that it 
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There are two sides 
to every question 


J 


may need for extra activities. That this state fee en- 
title the member to the WISCONSIN JOURNAL oF 
EpuCcATION and the right to attend any or all division 
meetings in odd years. 

If those advocating the divisional plan expect to 
gain their point in whole or in part they must expect 
to surrender some of the independence that their sec- 
tional groups now enjoy. Those who desire no change 
must give way a little in the interests of the whole 
group. It is my belief that our organization would, 
under this plan, continue to keep its strong central 
unity, that it would gain in membership, that it 
would serve its members better without losing the 
esprit de corps of the whole group, and that by it the 
rivalry between upstate and downstate would be 
lessened. 

Yours for more conventions like the one we just 
attended. It was splendid in attendance and in the 
quality of the speakers. 


Very truly yours, 
W. W. Martelle, Kenosha Central Jr. H. S. 


As It Seems to Me 
C.. PP Caty 


HE 1931 Schoolmen’s Week was better than last 

year; Wisconsin Teachers Association was much 
better—according to reports I got on every hand, 
and according to my one day of attendance. 

The officers of the association did their best not 
to make it merely a series of entertainments, but to 
make it an educational event. To a large extent they 
succeeded in making it a worth while affair. There 
may still be some question whether it is not a musical 
entertainment at times, rather than an educational 
conference. This is not intended as a slam at music, 
but it does remind one of the radio programs in 
which there is much music as a smoke screen to a 
little deft advertising of cigarets or bacon. Education 
is not a thing that needs to be sugar-coated for 
earnest teachers. Many who come are not earnest 
teachers? Well, possibly not; but I am inclined to 
think it is easy to make a mistake here. There is 
much earnestness among young teachers, as well as 
among the older. 

If the association is run on the entertainment plan, 
can one blame teachers for feeling that the profes- 
sionals in the theaters excel the tyros on the speakers’ 
platform ? 

It is to be hoped that the teachers of the state will 
lend their influence in keeping the Association up to 
a high standard of professional interest and enthusi- 
asm and away from the Chautauqua type of diffused 
general interest. 

In the days of Harvey, Albee, Stearns, McGregor, 
Salisbury and others of their type, the Association 
was willing to listen to Wisconsin men on the main 
program—the forenoon program. Have such men ut- 
terly disappeared from the educational ranks? If so, 
it is a sorry day for Wisconsin educationally. We 
are in our decadence. 

If the forenoon programs are any indication of our 
status, there is no leadership in Wisconsin. Educa- 
tional progress in any state must be the result of in- 
ternal ferment and educational insight. We cannot 
have our education shaped from the outside, by a few 
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forty-five minute addresses once a year. This does not 
mean living entirely on our own fat. Stimulus from 
without; leadership from within! This would be a 
good slogan for our Association officers to adopt. 

The rift between the general public and the edu- 
cational program and ideals of schoolmen seems to be 
growing from year to year. Some notice was taken of 
it in the recent Schoomen’s Week; and an article in 
the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION recently by 
the Instructor in Educational Publicity of the U. of 
Nebraska bears upon this same situation. The open- 
ing sentence of the article reads, “When the general 
public fully appreciates the aims and actual accem- 
plishments of education, there will be established a 
basis for infinitely more sympathetic cooperation 
with the schools.” 

Publicity is the refrain of the song. Very well; 
there should be publicity, more and better. But if it 
means that schoolmen are to perch themselves on a 
pedestal and try to convince the public that the article 
they have for sale is what the public really wants, 
they have undertaken a large contract. The public 
buys education, and the public for some reason is 
dissatisfied. It is not the ignorant that are most dis- 
satisfied, but leaders of public opinion. 

The public says to the schoolmen something like 
this: “You promise great things as the result of your 
educational process,—intelligent, law-abiding citizens ; 
men and women who love justice, are self-sacrificing 
for the public good, who love our democratic insti- 
tutions, who are interested in and intelligent about 
public affairs, men and women who love freedom 
and equality, men and women who enjoy simple and 
wholesome pleasures and recreations, men and women 
who enjoy art, music, literature and read widely and 
intelligently. 

“This is a splendid ideal—BUT ARE YOU AC- 





Patronize Our Advertisers 


\WE BELIEVE that the advertising pages of 

the JOURNAL are worth the price to text- 
book publishers, equipment and playground 
houses, and to other concerns selling services 
to teachers. 

But the value of the advertising space in the 
JouRNAL is determined by the interest which 
our readers take in those pages. For example, 
recently we were not included in the advertis- 
ing distribution of a prominent national jour- 
nal. Upon inquiry we learned that we were 
omitted from the list because the publication 
had recently placed test advertising in several 
state journals, including our own, and that the 
number of inquiries from our state was small 
in comparison to some other states. 


Last year’s income from advertising was ap- 
proximately $12,000 net. Our association could 
not carry on without an advertising income be- 
cause our budget would not cover our expenses. 
This year advertising is more difficult to secure 
and our income will not be so large as last 
year. We need your help in making that which 
we have more worthwhile, which, in turn, will 


COMPLISHING IT? LOOK ABOUT YOU AND 
ANSWER HONESTLY. Either you have promised 
more than can in the nature of the case be per- 
formed by an educational system, or you are ineth- 
cient to a deplorable degree. 

“This is the question we should like to have taken 
under consideration rather than the problem of en- 
lightening us as to what you are attempting to ac- 
complish. We want results, and we are not satisfied 
with what we are getting when tested in the loom 
of time.” 

If a piece of machinery goes to smash in the 
strain of a test, the builder proceeds to change it so 
it will stand up under trial. Possibly our education 
is too soft and sentimental for such an age as ours. 


The best thing at the meeting was the address by 
Professor Kiekhofer. It was a model of presentation. 
However, it seemed to lean too heavily on the side 
of conservatism; I fear we shall have to go farther 
in order to put an end to great crises. But com- 
munism for America is unthinkable. 


The speaker from Iowa was excellent; he gave the 
same speech my old country school teacher gave his 
class when I was a boy. It was excellent because 
true; it served to correct some of our recent “‘scien- 
tific’ studies. However, we do want rapid “light” 
reading; and intelligence is a factor in the whole 
problem. The speaker did not, I think, mean to deny 
intelligence a place in it, though he said it. 

The speaker who discussed philosophy for the 
plain man did not do himself justice. The philosophy 
that fits the plain man and fits him well is called 
common sense. It is a distillate of pragmatism and 
ages of experience handed down to him. As a result 
he has horse sense. Who is the plain man, anyway ? 
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“Clip Those Coupons!” 


Let our Advertisers Know that You 
"Saw It In the JOURNAL” 


assist us in securing more advertising. 

We are trying to accept only such advertis- 
ing as we feel we can recommend to teachers. 
For example, recently we dropped advertising 
that would have amounted to approximately 
$1000 income this year because we did not be- 
lieve we could recommend it to the teachers of 
this state. We are therefore, trying to render 
service to both teachers and advertisers. We 
need to sell advertising space, but we can’t do 
it without your assistance. Read the ads regu- 
larly and make use of the information con- 
tained therein. It will help all around. 
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From the 
Book Shelf » » » 


The Highway to English (2 vol.) 
By Clark, Starnes, Neu and Stigler, John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. Price $1.48 each. 


HE four authors, as well as their associates, are all 

Texans. Their combined work is presented in 
this two-volume course in high school grammar and 
composition. Vol. 1 is designed to cover the first 
two years of high school work, and Vol. 2 for years 
3 and 4 

While grammar and composition are treated sepa- 
rately they both run concurrently in the books, in 
such a way that a pupil can master both subjects, as 
his age and understanding increases. 

The one outstanding feature of these books is the 
matter of tempting the students to do things in an 
interesting way. They are challenged to build their 
grammar and compositions. Credit must be given the 
authors for their attempt to make the teaching of 
English as interesting as possible to both teacher and 


pupil. 
A Book of Humorous Poems 


By George E. Teter. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
Chicago. 


‘1 A LITTLE nonsense now and then 

Is relished by the wisest of men” is the key- 
note of the book which contains some one hundred 
sixty poems selected from a large number of authors. 
The editor believes that humor is one of the saving 
graces, and should be given a place of honor in edu- 
cation. He expresses the hope that there will be much 
reading aloud of these poems to someone in the 
school, in the home, or anywhere an audience may be 
found, because pleasure shared is pleasure doubled. 
Mr. Teter’s selections are delightful and the book 
should prove very interesting. 


George Washington 
By Thora Thorsmark. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
Chicago 
‘'1T WILL be the duty of the historian and the 
sage, in all ages, to omit no occasion for com- 
memorating the immortal name of Washington” is 
the keynote of the book. The author expresses the 
hope that this volume may be a part of these memoirs. 
It presents a side that is sometimes lost sight of in 
the brilliant light of his military achievements. In 
the pages of the book the author considers especially 
the personal character that made George Washington 
the outstanding figure in a generation of great men. 


Visual Readers (Books 1 and 2) 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


‘] HESE readers are totally different than any brought 

to the reviewer's attention, solely because of the 
complete and effective tie-up with actual forms of 
visual instruction. The readers themselves are quite 
simple. Book one builds up a social, family situation 
easily recognized by any child. The remainder of the 
book elaborates upon this setting by introducing situ- 
ations such as a visit to the park and a visit with 
grandparents, on the farm. Each lesson has unusual 
tie-ups, such as directions to draw and color objects 
mentioned in the reading lesson. Book 2 is similar 
in character; with added interest in introducing such 
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civic subjects as the policeman, the fireman, milk. 
man, etc. 

The books mentioned above are really the only 
usual feature about the plan. The publishers (leaders 
in the field of visual instruction equipment) have 
worked out a plan whereby the 5 develops a 
reading knowledge as a culmination of understanding 
the situation and characters through seeing them, and 
hearing the words, describing them, before they are 
initiated to seeing the descriptive words in print, 
For example, this is the procedure; to teach a child 
to read a series of sentences describing a family 
group: First, the teacher shows the pupils a stereo. 
graph (picture card), and the pupils describe the 
characters. Next the same picture is flashed on the 
blackboard in the form of a lantern slide, and the 
words and sentences are written on the board, along 
side the picture. Then, after the children have learned 
to associate words with objects they are introduced 
to the book, where they see a similar colored picture, 
and where the sentences they have seen on the board 
are printed beneath the illustration. In this manner 
there is a practical transfer to actual reading by rec. 
ognizing the situation and words encountered in 
steps 1 and 2. 

In addition there are workbooks, where children 
are instructed to draw and color objects they have 
learned about through reading the book. 

This novel approach to reading has been success- 
fully employed in primary grades, and in increasing 
the tardy reading faculties of backward groups. 

ee 


Books Received in December 


Ginn & Company 
The New Path to Reading (Book IV). By Anna D. 
Cordts. 


Laidlaw Brothers 

Karl’s Wooden Horse. Story by Lois Donaldson. 
Illus. by Annie Bergmann. $1.00 

Kylee Kluk. Story by Lois Donaldson. Illus. by Louis 
Moe. $2.00 

Sandy, The Tin Soldier of the A. E. F. By J. Hal 
Connor. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. $1.00 


Macmillan Company 

Rome and the Romans. By Grant Showerman. $2.40 

The Story of English Literature. By Edmund Kemper 
Broadus. $1.96 


Row, Peterson Company 

Rainbow Readers—The Primer. By Srager & Rabe- 
nort. $.64 

Storyland (Book IV). By Parker, Free & Treadwell. 


$.84 
Storyland (Book V). By Rader, Free & Treadwell. 
92 
Storyland (Book VI). By Rader, Free & Treadwell. 
92 


Young Prince Hubert. By Sidney Baldwin. $.80 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
The Music Hour (Teacher's Guide for 5th Book)— 
By McConathy, Miessner, Birge, and Bray. $1.80 


United States Govt. Printing Office 
Annual Report of the SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION. $2.00 
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“THE PUPILS FIND THESE BOOKS JOYFUL WORK 
***THEY RELIEVE ME OF MANY TEDIOUS HOURS” 


--Teacher 
pervisors, and classroom teachers select Webster 
workbooks and seatwork books year after year. 
Webster books are as skillfully and expertly prepared 
as the finest texts, yet they are offered at a price 
on the subject and not restricted to any particular every boy and girl can afford to pay—A PRICE 
text. That is why thousands of superintendents, su- CHEAPER THAN TABLET PAPER. 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS AND SEATWORK BOOKS 
85 TITLES --- MILLIONS IN USE DAILY 


Representative Titles of Representative Titles of 
Elementary Workbooks High School Workbooks 








The use of Webster books eliminates waste of teach- 
ers’ and pupils’ time, raises the standard of work 
performed, creates a new interest in the classroom 
and reduces pupil failures. These books are based 





READING: HISTORY: Practice Exercises in Algebro, 96 pages . 30¢ 
Seatwork Activities for Beginners in Old World Background, 6a poges ... 25¢ Practice Exercises in Plane Geometry72 
Reading, 32 pages............ '3¢ Proficiency Tests in U. S. History, exercises, book form, 25c; tablet form 35¢ 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages... . 20¢ SE GOGNE = « 0600s Kkceseconcs 15¢ —Lotin Pro fir 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages....... 25¢ tin Practice, first year, 128 pages . . 80¢ 
My Seatwork Book No. |, 64 pages.. 20¢ HEALTH: Latin Practice, second year, 128 pages . “— 
ARITHMETIC: My ae and Safety Book, fourth “a Workbook in American History! 28 pages &0¢ 
First Grade Number Book, 64 pages . 25 GO pages .. wo eee eeree-eee-e Se a ; 
Work and Play in Numberland, second Happy Health Hours, Book |, first grade . = = yo American Probleme, ste 
grade; 72 pages +25¢ HappyHealth Hours, Book Il, sec. grade . 15¢ ~eeiele fas i epaaelal 
Standard Arithmetic Drills ‘ond Tests, Workbook in Community Civics ..... 35 
grodesiltoVillinclusive,128pogesea.25¢ ENGLISH: Sharp's English Exercises, Books |, II, 
GEOGRAPHY: Language pa po! sage — a Wend Wi GOED c cc cccccccescs 35¢ 
Far and Near, third grade, 72 pages... 25¢ ges, illustrated for second, thir 
Study Guide Lessonsin Geography, Book |, and tifth grades, each... . . 25¢ by * be 
on nnad Sten, Gosh Mi, Conse cok see ree One Free Book will be sent if you 
tu: wide LessonsinG hy, Book Il, an pages, each.......- “ 
South fants Ox | ‘WV, Asian Akrico, Sharp's English Exercises, grades Vil return this advertisement with the copy 
and Australia, each ......+.... 25¢€ and Vill, 96 poges, each........ 25¢ you want, plainly checked. 











or your money will be refunded. Ordertoday. All prices postpaid. 


Write tor FREE catalog of ? hkbook and k ial. The use of this material will save time, Dog ways and hours 
of ion; the child will stady these books eagerly and happily. Each book we offer is g 'o be ry 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. DEPT. B-9, 1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 4 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
announces 


A New Series of Geographies 


The Authors 


ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 
Yale University 


Forthcoming in February, 1932 


A series which the publishers be- 
lieve will come to be regarded 
as the outstanding contribution of 
the decade to the teaching of ele- 
mentary geography. 


C. BEVERLEY BENSON 


Formerly of Purdue and Cornell 
Universities 


FRANK M. MCMurRRyY 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


MACMILLAN 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Headliners From the January News 





Speakers for Southern W. T. A. 


HE many teachers who plan to attend the 

meetings of the Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association convention, at Madison, Febru- 
ary 12~13, will be pleased to know that Mrs. 
Margaret All- 
tucker Norton is 
scheduled to 
speak. Mrs. Nor- 
ton appeared on 
the general pro- 
gram at the state 
convention this 
year, when she 
spoke on The 
New Teacher at 
Work (See De- 
cember JOURNAL, 
pages 181-185 
for her address). 
As associate direc- 
tor of the re- 
search division of 
the National Edu- 
cation Association 
Mrs. Norton has acquired a thorough educa- 
tional background which gives her unusual in- 
sight into teaching and teacher problems. 

Many other nationally known figures are to 
appear on the program prepared by the officers 
of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion. The general and sectional program speak- 
ers include Dr. Everett Dean Martin, director 
of the Cooper Union Forum, New York, for- 
merly a lecturer in the New York School for 
Social Research and the Brookwood Workers 
college; Edna Dean Baker, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Tracy F. Tyler, secretary and research 
director of the National Committee on Radio 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Rollo L. 
Lyman, School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago; President Earl E. Harper, Evansville Col- 
lege, Evansville, Indiana; V. S. Blanchard, di- 
rector of health education, Detroit public 
schools; and Dr. Ernest Horn, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Iowa. 








Margaret Alltucker Norton 
State teachers heard her 
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The Superintendents in the Nation’s Capital 


HE sixty-second annual convention of the De- 

partment of Superintendence, held in Wash- 
ington, February 20—25, will be devoted prin- 
cipally to an attempt to save the schools trom 
the breakdown with which they are threatened 
because of economic depression. Committees ap- 
pointed at the Detroit meeting to plan the co- 
operation of educational, industrial and political 
leaders of the country expect to bring their 
work to a close in time to present their plans 
at this meeting. 

An important feature of the convention pro- 
gram will be the honor paid to George Wash- 
ington on the 200th anniversary of his birth. 
In paying homage at this appropriate time, su- 
perintendents will help awaken in the American 
people a new devotion to the ideals of their 
first great statesman—ideals of courage and 
faith in the future of America which guided 
the ship of state through an even more troublous 
sea than it now sails. 

A high spot of the Monday afternoon pro- 
gram will be a pilgrimage to Mount Vernon 
where President Broome will place a wreath 
upon the tomb of George Washington and 
Miss Florence Hale, president of the National 
Education Association will pay the same tribute 
at Martha Washington’s tomb. Special cere- 
monies will be held on the colonial porch of 
the mansion. Other recognition of the 200th 
anniversary of Washington’s birth includes a 
historic pageant which will be presented Thurs- 
day night under the auspices of the George 
Washington Commission. 


Activities of the seventy-second Congress 
promise to reach a climax about the time of the 
meeting. Never have the citizens of the nation 
been more interested in the work of their rep- 
resentatives for the country’s welfare. The so- 
lution of the problems which the Department 
of real end oe face is of as great conse- 
quence to America’s future as the solution of 
those problems which political leaders of the 
nation face. Upon the success of their plans 
depends the welfare of childhood. 
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The Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals will hold its meeting in the Wardman 
Park Hotel during the same week. 

The Wisconsin special train will leave Chi- 
cago on Friday evening, February 19th, reach- 
ing Washington Saturday afternoon. 


A New Book on Drafting 


A PERSPECTIVE Drafting Handbook for 

draftsmen, students and teachers has been 
prepared and issued by Frank W. Walsh, A.B., 
A.M., head of the department of drawing, 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh. In the preface 
the author explains that there is an increasing 
demand for — drawing by industry, 
that perspective drawing has not been used so 
much as it might have been had it been less 
complicated and had draftsmen been trained to 
use it. The book is intended to help teachers 
of drafting in giving this instruction. It can 
also be used in many types of classes and might 
have been labeled ‘‘An introduction to the mak- 
ing of orthographic drawings.” It differs from 
all other books in that perspective drawing has 
been simplified so that students in the sixth 
grade may understand as easily as the student 
in the high school. The book is meeting with 
much approval. 


Decrease in Number of Children 


HE number of pre-school children in this 

country actually is decreasing. 

“Although there were 17,000,000 more peo- 
ple in the United States in 1930 than in 1920,” 
says Emery M. Foster, Chief Statistician of the 
United States office of education, “there was a 
decrease of 128,840 children under five years 
of age. The year by year increase in first year 
enrollments which has been a fact to be faced 
in school administration has been. passed and 
we have reached an era of actually decreasing 
numbers.” 

This decrease, according to authorities, is 
not large enough, numerically, to make an ap- 
preciable difference in elementary school en- 
tollments during the next five years, but indi- 
cates that unless the trend stops, first-grade en- 
rollments may show appreciable decreases with- 
in the next ten years. 

Forty years ago America’s population of chil- 
dren under five years of age was about 7 mil- 
lion; in 1900, 9 million; in 1910, 10 million ; 
and in 1920, 11 million. This, apparently was 
the peak, for in the last decade, for the first 
time in our history, a decrease was registered. 


























“All 
Aboard”’! 
FOR N. E. A. 


Dept. of Superintendence 


Washington, D. C. | 
February 19-26 





The Wisconsin Special (via the 
B. & O. R. R.) will leave the Grand 
Central Station at Chicago at 
10:00 P. M. Friday, February 19. 


The usual fare of one and one- 
half for the round trip, on the 
identification certificate plan, will 
be in effect. Tickets can be se- 
cured from your local railroad 
agent. 


Certificates can be secured by 
writing this office. 


All arrangements for parlor car 
reservations will be handled by the 
W. T. A. office. Write to: 


B. E. McCormick, Secy. 
Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Beaver Bldg., Madison, Wis. 
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The drop was from 11,573,230 to 11,444,390, 
or a difference of 128,840 fewer children five 
years old or younger in 1930 than in 1920. 
The general population over the same 10-year 
period increased more than 17 million. 

Those under five years of age in 1930 were 
only 9.3 per cent of the total population, while 
in 1920 the number of children in this age 
group represented 10.9 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 


Audubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets 
For Bird Study* 


HE National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties announce that through the generosity of 
its friends it is again enabled to furnish large 
numbers of colored bird-pictures and leaflets to 
school teachers and pupils of the United States 
and Canada. 
The plan is very simple. The teacher may 
explain to the pupils that they are going to 























form a Junior Audubon Club and have a few 
lessons, from time to time, about some of the 


more common North American birds. The 
teacher will also explain that each child wish- 
ing to be enrolled must bring a fee of ten cents 
in return for which he will receive a set of six 
beautifully colored bird-pictures made from 
original paintings by America’s leading bird- 
artists. Accompanying each of these pictures, 
there also will be a leaflet with four pages of 
text, written by well-known authorities on bird- 
life. This will tell in an entertaining way about 
the habits of the birds, their courtship, their 





*The Audubon Bird Pictures are 54% x8'% inches, all in 
Natural Colors. 
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songs, their nests, their food, their winter and 
summer homes, their travels, their enemies and 
many other facts of interest. There is fur- 
nished, too, with each leaflet an outline drawing 
of the bird which the pupil may fill in by copy- 
ing from the colored plate. Every child in ad- 
dition receives an Audubon Button of some 
favorite bird in color which is a badge of mem- 
bership in the Club. A new set of pictures and 
leaflets is furnished every year to all who wish 
to repeat this plan of bird-study. 

Every teacher who is successful in forming 
a club of twenty-five or more receives free a 
year’s subscription to the magazine Bird-Lore, 
which is the world’s leading, popular periodical 
devoted entirely to Birds. When a teacher is 
unable to form a club of as many as twenty- 
five a subscription to Bird-Lore, is not given, 
but the bird-study material is supplied the chil- 
dren where as many as ten are enrolled. This 
undertaking costs the National Association of 
Audubon Societies twenty cents for every child 
enrolled, and this means that the material is 
actually furnished at half the cost of publica- 
tion and distribution. 

Last year 263,032 boys and girls were mem- 
bers of Junior Audubon Clubs. In the State of 
Wisconsin 117 Clubs and 5543 Members were 
enrolled. 

All the teacher needs to do is to explain this 
bird-study plan to the pupils, collect their ten 
cent fees and send them in, and the material 
will be forwarded immediately. If preferred, 
however, our circular of explanation, ‘‘An An- 
nouncement to Teachers,” together with sample 
leaflet will be sent to any teacher making 
request. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, President, 


National Association of Audubon Societies, 
(Home Office) 1775 Broadway, New York City 


Credit Union Grows 


HE annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union is called for Saturday 
morning, January 23, at 11:00 o'clock in the 
office of the Wisconsin Teachers Association at 
Madison. All share-holders are urged to attend. 
The report which will be presented will show 
assets of approximately $5,000, with no losses 
to date. Fifty teachers have been loaned money 
since June 13, the first loan being made on 
that date. Forty teachers have invested their 
money in Union shares and they will receive 4 
return this year of 5% on their investment. 
At the annual meeting the five directors will 
be elected for terms of from 1 to 5 years. The 
first annual report of the Credit Union will be 
very satisfactory. 
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With the Legislature 


BILLS and resolutions affecting education, in- 
troduced since our report in the December 
OURNAL, are: 

]t. Res. 15A—by Assemblyman Ingram: 
Charges that the Annuity Board has not given 
pteference “to applications for small loans on 
improved farm property, and it directs the An- 
nuity and Investment Board to comply with 
the provisions of Section 42.32 of the Stat- 
utes, to give preference to loans from the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund “to small loans on 
farm property.” It also instructs the Board to 
dispose of its railroad and public utility bonds, 
other than those of Wisconsin municipalities, 
as rapidly as possible and to reinvest the funds 
in Wisconsin farm mortgages. 

]t. Res. 20A—by Assemblymen Gehrmann 
and Harper: Memorializes Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation providing for 
substantial federal aid for rural education. 

]t. Res. 23S—introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Cashman: Charges that certain histories 
which are in use in the common and high 
schools in Wisconsin contain false statements 
concerning the origin of the war and, after 
enumerating a number of histories and quoting 
from them, directs that a copy of the resolu- 
tion be sent to the State Superintendent of 
Schools with instructions that additional copies 
be sent to each county and city superintendent 
of schools and to the clerk of each school dis- 
trict in the state. 

30S—A bill relating to high ‘school aid; in- 
troduced by Senator Roethe of Fennimore. The 
President of the Senate however, held that the 
bill was not germane to the call of the Gov- 
ernor, and therefore not properly before the 
legislature. 

30A—by Assemblyman Lang: Permits the 
school board of any school district to borrow 
money for immediate expenses, providing that 
no such loan shall extend beyond the first day 
of April following, nor to an amount exceed- 
ing one-half the estimated receipts as certified 
by the state superintendent of schools and the 
local school clerk. Substitute amendment No. 
1A to 30A by Mr. Lang permits borrowing 
to April 1 only in the year 1932. 


_40A—by Assemblyman Bay: Places restric- 
tions upon the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age during the sessions of pub- 
lic schools. Provides that no child under 17 
years of age, unless indentured as an apprentice, 
shall be employed or permitted to work any 
time in any gainful occupation or employment 
unless there is first obtained from the Indus- 
ttial Commission, or from some person desig- 
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TO EUROPE WITH 
MEATING TOURS 





A GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


You can depend on A. G. Meating, 
county superintendent of schools, to see 
that educators get the most for their 
travel dollar. His shrewd planning backed 
by the cooperation of such mighty travel 
institutions as the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships and Railroads, the Soo Line, and the 
Travel Guild has made possible this sec- 





ond wonderful bargain. Mr. Meating i 
knows the travel desires of the present ti 
day educator and student, he knows the WE 
entertainment and accommodations they re- 


quire, he knows how to plan a tour that 
will give them the most in educational 
value with the least lost motion and ex- 
penditure of money. 


Join the Second Pilgrimage 


Longer... Bigger. . . Better 
More countries visited 
More time in Europe 


35 glorious days .. . 
From Appleton and Return 


°2.65 


Write for Details 


MEATING TOURS 


H. K. Derus, Pres. E. G. Meating, Sec’y. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN. 


MEATING Tours, APPLETON, Wis. Dept. WT2 


Please send me the complete details of your 
European Tour. 
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The Stout Institute is dedi- 
cated to the preparation of 
teachers in Home Economics 
and Industrial Education. It 
is a state college, nation- 
al in character, enrollment, 
and placement. A practical school 
of exceptional merit. 


The Stout Institute 


B. E. Nelson, Pres. MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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nated by the Commission, a written permit 
authorizing employment of such child for cer. 
tain stated periods. 

Provides also that no permit shall be issued, 
authorizing the employment of any child under 
sixteen years of age during the session of the 
public schools in the district or city of resi- 
dence unless such child shall have completed 
the most advanced course of study offered in 
the public schools of the district or city where 
such child resides or where he is employed, 
Provides also that no child under the age of 
fourteen shall be employed or permitted to 
work at any gainful occupation, except that a 
child over twelve years of age may be employed 
during vacation of the public schools. 


Wisconsin 4-H Members Win Prizes 


SEVERAL Wisconsin 4-H members have won 

shares of $50,000 in agricultural scholar- 
ships annually awarded to 100 young men and 
women in the United States. 

Miss Lois Ruth Beebe of Vesper, a teacher 
in the Hillcrest school, town of Rock, was one 
of the winners receiving a scholarship valued 
at $500. Miss Beebe’s report on home econom- 
ics projects won her the award. 

Other Wisconsin winners are Dale Reis, 
Colby; Paul Baumgartner, Monticello; and 
Leo L. Sorenson, Marinette. 


e.h6©°8 
The Schools and Unemployment 


HAT are the public schools in the 48 States 
doing to help improve the unemployment 
situation ? 

“If the 1930 ratio per cent of school attend- 
ance to population for. persons 16 and 17 years 
of age had remained the same as for 1920, 
more than 671,000 young people now attend- 
ing school would be out of school and would 
be potential competitors with the adult group 
for employment.” This statement was made by 
Dr. Maris M. Proffitt, Federal Office of Educa- 
tion consultant and specialist in guidance and 
industrial education. 

“The holding powers of the schools over 
this potential wage-earning group increased 
from 42.9 per cent in 1920 to 57.3 per cent in 
1930,” Dr. Proffitt says, basing his conclusions 
on 1930 Census reports of population and 
school attendance. “In 1920 the percentage of 
urban population attending school was 39.2. In 
1930 there were 60.5 per cent of urban resi- 
dents (16 and 17 years of age) in school. The 
percentage of the rural population attending 
school in 1920 was 46.1, and in 1930 it was 
53.9.” 
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Potter Endorsed for N. E. A. President 


At THE Friday afternoon meeting of School- 
men’s Week, Mr. M. C. Potter of Mil- 
waukee was endorsed by resolution for the 
presidency of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A., which will meet in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in February. Mr. Potter has been 
city superintendent of Milwaukee since 1914. 
He is now serving the first year of a three-year 
term, to which he was elected last January. 
Previous to service in Milwaukee, he served as 
superintendent of schools at Idaho Springs, 
Colo., as high school principal at Oak Park, Ill., 
and at Superior, Wis. He was also superintend- 
ent of schools in Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Colo., and in St. Paul, Minn. The resolution 
endorsing Mr. Potter is as follows: 

WHEREAS Milton C. Potter has been City Super- 
intendent of the schools of Milwaukee for the past 
seventeen years and is well known to the entire 
teaching profession of the State of Wisconsin; and 

WHEREAS Mr. Potter has served in all capacities 
from a district school to the superintendency of a 
great metropolitan city, both in Wisconsin and in 
other states of the Union; and 

WHEREAS Mr. Potter is known to the profession 
as an efficient superintendent, an able teacher, a fine 
public speaker, and a leader in the welfare of the 
entire state, being well known and admired by all 
with whom he comes in contact; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That this joint convention of 
city and county superintendents of Wisconsin hereby 
unanimously endorses the movement which has ani- 
mated from his friends and admirers to urge him 
for the presidency of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. 


"We're Not so dumb”... Yeah? 


\\/HILE we ordinarily associate the expression 

“We're not so dumb” with a certain age 
of high school bragadocia, or pure rowdyism 
of the street, we all more or less have the idea 
that we . . . speaking of Americans ... are a 
fairly intelligent lot. It never enters our heads 
that all around us, in nearly every community 
there are people who cannot read or write . . . 
illiterates. 

“But not in Wisconsin’, the usual loyal Bad- 
ger will assert, with a grudging concession 
that “there are a few ‘wops’, ‘poles’ and 
‘chinks’ . . . but they don’t count.” It might 
Surprise you to know that in Wisconsin . . . 
which surely is quite typical of the mid-west 
States . . . there are 44,232 illiterates of 10 
yeats of age and over! Think of it . . . a city 
nearly as large as our capital city . . . all made 
up of illiterates. Of this number 12,313 are 
native born white illiterates, 29,960 foreign- 
born white illiterates, 391 negro illiterates, and 
1.568 of other races. 
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EARLY JOURNEYS IN SCIENCE 


Three Books for Grades I-VI. _ Infor- 
mational material, graded for easy 








comprehension, adaptable to all environ- 
ments. Illustrated in pen and ink. 








FUNDAMENTALS OF SPELLING 


Vocabulary assures greatest possible 





permanent value; method discovers and 





corrects individual weaknesses. 





CITIZENSHIP READERS 


Pre-Primer through Book Eight. De- 
velop high civic ideals and arouse abil- 
ity for creative thinking. Teachers 











Manual for primary books. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
Address your inquiries to Dept. WJ 
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WINSTON 














A MARVELOUS BIRD 


is the Pelican 
Mes, 
gregarious 
piscivorous 
natatorial 
with a 
distensible gular pouch 


At least, that’s what it is in some 
dictionaries. Not, of course, in 


7%. WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


with its simplified definitions, easily 
understood even by young pupils. 
Editions for all school needs. 
THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
(FS 623-623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO = 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





















FOR TEXTBOOKS 





























Official Numbers of New Titles 


Ginn and Company Publications on 


THE STATE LIBRARY 
LIST, 1932-1934 


4430 
4446 
4452 
4454 


4479 
4596 
4646 


4234 
4235 
4239 


Wisconsin school districts 
may purchase these books with 
State Library funds from 


THE EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND 
STATIONERY COMPANY 


State Library Book Contractor 


A postcard to Ginn and Company, 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, will bring 


you literature describing these ten 


books. 
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No one county has a clear slate, either. Look 

at Dane . . . the seat of our great university 

. there we find 652 illiterates. The 1930 
score, according to counties is as follows: 


Illiteracy Statistics 1930 

Adams, 63; Ashland, 505; Barron, 453; Bayfield, 
295; Brown, 1376; Buffalo, 107; Burnett, 116; Calu. 
met, 95; Chippewa, 980; Clark, 638; Columbia, 262; 
Crawford, 203; Dane, 652; Dodge, 600; Door, 463; 
Douglas, 816; Dunn, 293; Eau Claire, 231; Florence, 
128; Fond du Lac, 771; Forest, 599; Grant, 363; 
Green, 115; Green Lake, 233; Iowa, 244; Iron, 378; 
Jackson, 185; Jefferson, 616; Juneau, 262; Kenosha, 
1802; Kewaunee, 603; La Crosse, 436; Lafayette, 80; 
Langlade, 323; Lincoln, 290; Manitowoc, 706; Mara- 
thon, 1390; Marinette, 825; Marquette, 57; Milwau- 
kee, 12,122; Monroe, 361; Oconto, 880; Oneida, 
346; Outagamie, 859; Ozaukee, 97; Pepin, 81; 
Pierce, 161; Polk, 172; Portage, 843; Price, 350; 
Racine, 1819; Richland, 203; Rock, 595; Rusk, 213; 
St. Croix, 257; Sauk, 235; Sawyer, 272; Shawano, 
830; Sheboygan, 769; Taylor, 404; Trempealeau, 
269; Vernon, 287; Vilas, 213; Walworth, 154; 
Washburn, 149; Washington, 276; Waukesha, 437; 
Waupaca, 433; Waushara, 215; Winnebago, 818; 
Wood, 558. 


One thing is gratifying; the constant work 
of the national and state illiteracy committees 
has decreased illiteracy in Wisconsin from 
2.4% in 1920 to 1.9% in 1930. A state illit- 
erary committee has been appointed in Wis- 
consin under the leadership of State Superin- 
tendent John Callahan. As a result of a meet- 
ing in Madison last winter, a special executive 
committee was appointed by the chairmen to 
work out some plan of organizing the counties 
to promote the work of illiteracy eradication. 
Mr. Callahan appointed the following persons 
to the committee: G. F. Loomis, Kenosha, Mrs. 
W. J. Hubbard, Milwaukee, B. E. McCormick, 
Madison, Miss Maude Mitchell, Elkhorn, T. S. 
Rees, Racine, Miss Almere Scott, Madison, and 
Fred M. Wilcox, Madison. 


New Milton College Head 


JAY WILLIAM CROFOOT formally became 

the president of Milton college on Novem- 
ber 24. The inauguration ceremony attracted 
many prominent educators from neighboring 
colleges and the University of Wisconsin. 

President Crofoot is the fourth man to serve 
as president since the organization of Milton 
college in 1867. The school first started as an 
academy in 1844, and in 1848 the school was 
reorganized as Du Lac academy. It became 
known as Milton academy when reorganized 
under a state charter in 1855, and on March 13, 
1867 following an act of incorporation the 
previous month, the academy gained recogni- 
tion as a college. 
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President Crofoot is a native of New York, 
and received his early training at Alfred Uni- 
versity. A great deal of his teaching has been 


done in China. 
ee 


Blind Girl is Valedictorian 


BLINDNESS might be an insurmountable 

handicap to some people, but not so to 
Clementine Wien, 17, who was recently chosen 
valedictorian of the South Division (Milwau- 
kee) high school January graduating class. Her 
average to September 1 was 93.2. Her school- 
ing has been made possible through the use of 
a “reader”, but Miss Wien’s remarkable pow- 
ers of concentration largely accounts for her 
astounding high school record. 

Following her high school graduation this 
remarkable girl intends to enroll in some uni- 
versity and prepare herself for a career in law. 


Money Spending as Science Taught in 
Vocatonal Home Economics Schools 


OW to handle the family income, which, ac- 

cording to one investigator is spent largely 
by women and at the rate of $130,000 a min- 
ute, is one of the subjects to which special at- 
tention is directed in the evening schools in 
home economics, conducted throughout the 
country, under the national vocational education 
program. 

The management of the family income, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, represents a 
division of economics, the importance of which 
is receiving recognition daily. 

Much attention has been devoted during the 
past year in vocational home economics evening 
classes for adult women to the teaching of 
home management and the effective feeding, 
clothing, and housing of families at low in- 
come levels. The income in homes in communi- 
ties studied by the Board is low for the majority 
of families—a greater percentage being below 
the comfort level than above—so that home 
economics instruction needs constantly to em- 
phasize what can be done on a limited income. 

The Board’s studies have shown, also, that 
much of the illness in homes can be directly 
controlled by a better selection of food and 
more intelligent dealing with causes which can 
be removed or lessened by better hygienic and 
sanitary practices. For this reason stress has 
been laid on these factors in evening classes. 

That homemakers are especially interested in 
courses covering child care and training, in- 


cluding proper feeding and clothing, the de- 
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Do you Intend 


to attend the Southern 
Wisconsin Teachers 
Convention—at Madison 
February 12-13 

? 


e 
If so—be a guest at the PARK HOTEL 
—Madison’s most reasonable first-class 
hotel: 
3 or more to room, without bath 
$1.25 each person 


3 or more to room, with bath 
$1.50 each person 


Rooms—Lavatory, Single $2.00 
Double $2.50 


Lavatory and Toilet, Single $2.00 
Double, $3.00, $3.50 


Bath, Single $2.50, $3. Double 
$3.50, $4.00 
COFFEE SHOP 


Breakfast 30-50c Lunch 50-65c 
Dinner 90c 


——THE NEW— 
Park HOTE 


WALTER A. POCOCK, Prop. 














“T hadn’t figured _.-—~ 
on being sick” / 


How discouraging is the ( 

period of convalescence, gf / 
when the unpaid bills 
keep piling up and 
there is nothing com- 






ing in with which 
to pay them. A 
single illness or ac- 


cident often dissipates Jame 
the savings of many ‘ 
years—all because the 
teacher ‘“‘hadn’t figured on’’ being disabled. 


T. C. U. Check Came’by Air Mail 


Lucille Dollase, Evansville, Wisconsin, recently 
wrote: “I have often read T. C. U. letters and 
thought I would like to join. However, when I 
did join, I had no idea I would need the T. C. U. 
Umbrella so soon. It certainly does its duty and 
ory: In fact the fastest is none too fast for 

. C. U., since I received my check by air mail.” 


Get on the T. C. U. Payroll 


Our records for many years prove that one 
teacher in five suffers enforced idleness and loss of 
salary every year because of Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine. our turn may come—it often does 
—when you least expect it. 

While you are still in good health and free 
from injury—before it is too late—get your name 
on the “‘T. C. U. Payroll.’’ 

Write us at once. We will then mail you full 
particulars of how we protect teachers. Please 


do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 
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day life. 


velopment of good health practices and habits, 
and adequate facilities for rest and recreation, 
is evidenced, the report explains, by requests 
for such courses. The need and demand for or- 
ganized training in home making in vocational 
classes is constantly increasing, it is shown, 
and the expansion of the program in the States 
is limited only by the lack of funds for main- 
tenance. 


eh6©° 
1931 Biggest Year for Vocational Schools 


NCREASES in enrollment in practically all 

types of vocational education schools and 
classes, expansion of the field of service covered 
by these schools, an expanded measure of serv- 
ice in the vocational rehabilitation of civilians 
and development of a program for retraining 
those out of jobs through changes in industry, 
are among the high lights discussed in the 
annual report of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, released recently. 

Enrollment in vocational schools in the 
United States giving courses in agriculture, 
trade and industrial subjects, and home eco- 
nomics increased approximately 61,000 during 
the past year, the Board’s report shows. The 
1931 enrollment totals 1,125,000 as compared 
with 1,064,000 reported for 1930. 
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Bring a Globe of the World into 
play when you journey to distant 
lands with your pupils. By doing 
80, lasting and comprehensive in- 


The Eskimo in the Arctic Cold... the Arab on 
> . ge _| the Windswept Desert...bring 
eg ~~ «them LIFELIKE into the classroom 


@ When your Geography class 
comes to the Eskimo in his north- 
ern igloo, do your pupils feel the 
bite of the polar cold? Does your 
lesson on the Arab bring to them 
the intense heat of the sun- 
baked desert? 

Pupils enjoy geography... 
learn more, remember longer, 
when you make them feel, live 
the life of the people they are 
studying. Thus Geography be- 
comes a fascinating drama of 
the home of man and his every- 


terest in Geography is developed. 

Use Weber Costello Globes ... 
designed by skilled cartographers, 
unusually attractive in appear- 
ance and based upon the best 
educational authority. No other 
Globes will be found that meet 
your needs quite so satisfactorily, 


€ QE GEOGRAPHY 


TEACHING AIDS 


A booklet of classroom suggestions 
and information on 
practical geography 
materials, sent free 
upon request to 
those interested in 
Geography teaching. 
State your position 
when writing for it. 
Address Dept. G139 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


GEOGRAPHY 
. 


TEACHING 


alos 


Makers of STERLING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD, OLD RELIABLE 
HYLOPLATE, 


VELVASTONE, GLOBES, MAPS, ERASERS, CRAYON 





Included in the 1931 figures is the enroll- 
ment in agricultural schools of 237,000, in 
trade and industrial schools of 602,000, and in 
home economics schools of 285,000. 


That unemployment has played a part in 
changing the enrollment is evidenced by the 
increased enrollment in trade and industrial 
day and evening schools. This indicates that 
those who are out of employment are spending 
some of their leisure getting instruction which 
will help them when they return to work. 


e®h6.° 
Speaking of Records 


ENDURANCE contests have ceased to “‘crash”’ 

the front pages of the nation’s press, but 
here’s one in Wisconsin worth commenting 
upon. Mr. Randall Johnson, dean of the teach- 
ing staff at Ripon high school has established 
an all-time record for regular school attendance. 
In a recent communication to the W. T. A. 
office Mr. Johnson stated that he had not 
missed a single day of teaching on account of 
illness since he began teaching . . . "way back 
in 1883! So don’t start bragging if you've not 
missed a day for a mere ten years or so... 
you still have a long ways to go, to equal the 
record of Ripon’s title holder. 
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Our Membership Increases 


THE membership of the W. T. A. for 1931-32 

is approximately 600 larger than that of 
1930-31. We are now at the 19,000 mark, 
thanks to the splendid spirit of cooperation that 
existed throughout the state during the mem- 
bership campaign last fall. While we are not 
100%, we are rapidly approaching it and soon 
will rank with those states that boast com- 
plete membership in their state and national 
organizations. 





Improving School Grounds 
[4 ERE'S a good suggestion from Miss Ella B. John- 
son, Route No. 1, Superior. Why not try it? 
Suggestion: The money that teachers give to the un- 
employment relief fund could be given to the needy 
in their community, and these people—men and 
boys—be employed in the spring to improve the 
school yards without further cost to the school dis- 
trict. Plant trees, level the yard, and make places for 
playing baseball, tennis, and the like. 


The teachers in the state graded and rural schools 
in the Town of Superior and the Village of Oliver 
have organized ‘‘Teachers’ Club, Local No. 1.” The 
purpose of the Club is to weld the teachers together 
professionally and to promote the best interests of 
the rural and state graded schools. Language will be 
the main project for study this year, but other sub- 
jects will also be given attention. The meetings are 
held on the last Tuesday evening of the school month 
at one of the schools selected at the previous meet- 
ing. There are 16 members representing four state 
graded schools and six rural schools. The majority of 
the teachers have attended every meeting. This Club 
has the support of the County Superintendent, Miss 
Vera C. Rehnstrand, and the supervising teacher, Miss 
Edith Turnell. The officers are Miss Ella B. Johnson, 
president; Miss Adaline Peterson, vice-president; and 
Miss Evelyn Hill, secretary—treasurer. 








“Everything for the School”’ 






» DORNBUSH 
Zones Problem— 


Project 


GUIDE-BOOKS IN AGRICULTURE 


for the 2nd Semester (Spring 1932). 
Rural, State Graded, Jr. H. S. Editions 





PRICES 
Single copies 30e ea. Tests ...... $.06 ea. 
5 or more ...27e ea. Tests ...... 3.05 ea. 
10 or more ..25e ea. Tests ......$.05 ea. 
DECORATED 
CREPE PAPER, SEALS, BORDERS 
for 
St. Valentine’s Day 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
Washington's Birthday 
St. Patrick’s Day 
Easter 
illustrated and described on Pages 64-65 


of our 1931-19382 (yellow covered) catalog. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


‘Folks Like Our Friendly Service’ 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


State Teachers Ass'ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Entirely refurnished and redecorated. 

400 Rooms 400 Baths. 

Jackson Blvd., Dearborn & Quincy Sts. 
CHICAGO 








™PARKE 


SPECIAL ENROLLMENT AND PHOTO OFFERS 
Member N. A. T. A. 


301-302 Beaver Bldg. 





ALBERT 
Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 











46TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for all kinds 
of Public School work, and men and women for good 
positions in State Teachers’ Colleges, Universities, and 
Private Schools, in good 


have secured PROMOTION through this Agency. 
Why not you? Write today. 





Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 





Madison, Wisconsin 





demand. Many thousands | 








The Normal School Bureau 


Wisconsin State Teachers College graduates 
who have had three months or more of actual 
teaching experience following the date of grad- 


uation are eligible to membership 
Write for Information 





Patronize Our Advertisers 


" MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Candidates for executive and supervisory 
work and instructors for positions ranging from 
kindergarten throughout high school grades 





are available. 
Enrol Early 
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Here'n There 


A\mong Ourselves » » » 


Calendar 
February 12, 13—Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Convention, at Madison. 
February 20-25—Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. at Washington, D. C. 
June 25-July 3—Summer N. E. A. at Atlantic 
City. 











Miss Florence Roberts, teacher of music in the 
Waupun schools, has organized two glee clubs. 
Fifty-five girls are participating. 


The gymnasium of Evansville high school has been 
remodeled into a theatre. “The Poor Nut’ was pre- 
sented on Nov. 24. 


New London is building a beautiful new high 
school. Under the terms of the contract all work 
will be completed by August 1, 1932. 


Miss Borghild Anderson, English teacher in Apple- 
ton high school recently divided her students into 
“staffs” and had them edit miniature newspapers, 
as a class project. 


Quite a bit of publicity has been given the B. A. 
thesis of Eleanor G. Loomis, sociology student at the 
University of Wisconsin, and the daughter of Guy 
Loomis, Superintendent of Schools in Kenosha. Miss 
Loomis’ thesis concerned an extensive survey in con- 
nection with divorces, and the World war as a dis- 
turbing element. 


The officers of the northen group of the Wiscon- 
sin Supervising Teachers associations are: Miss Zelda 
Johnson, Washburn, president; Miss Pearl Sommer- 
ville, Hayward, vice president; and Mrs. Lois G. 
Nemac, Washburn, secretary—treasurer. 


Clarence Bonsack, agriculture instructor in the 
Oregon high school, accompanied his state live stock 
judging championship team to the National Stock 
Show, at Kansas City. 


The West Central group of supervisors, repre- 
senting Crawford, Juneau, La Crosse, Monroe and 
Vernon counties met at Mauston on November 24. 
The morning was spent in class observation, and 
the afternoon in a group conference. Miss Grace 
Cassels of Sparta spoke on “Teaching of Poetry.” 


An unusual record was attained during October 
by students of the Sunnyslope rural school, town of 
Greenville, when the entire enrollment achieved per- 
fect attendance for the month. Miss Ethel M. Voight 
is the teacher. 


Two hundred superintendents and principals were 
present at a meeting of the Fox River Valley School- 
masters’ club held at Appleton on Nov. 18. Speakers 
were Miss Blanche McCarthy, and E. S. Schwartz- 
trauber. 
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Last month all the public schools in Manitowoc 
held an extra session, at night, so that parents could 
see their children “in action’. Exceptional deport. 
ment was reported. 


Kenosha county school officials have already made 
arrangements to rebuild the Barnatd and _ Liberty 
Corners rural schools, destroyed by fire last October, 
Each building will cost approximately $6,000. 


According to newspaper reports new schools are 
to be erected at Menasha and Wisconsin Dells dur. 
ing the winter season. 


Sparta is trying out the “big and little sister” 
idea, whereby the girls of the freshman class are 
looked after by junior girls, while the senior girls 
have charge of the sophomores. 


The second meeting of the Oconto County Prin. 
cipals and Grade Teachers association was held at 
Lena, November 14. Mr. Bernard Seward, Moun- 
tain, was elected vice-president, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Margaret Peters. 


The members of the University of Wisconsin Ex 
tension division are making a novel additional con- 
tribution to the welfare movement in Madison. Each 
member of the faculty agreed to donate his book 
royalties, in addition to his personal pledge. 


During the past year there has been considerable 
agitation to revise the calendar (see April JouRNAL, 
1931, pps. 388-398), and recently an extensive sut- 
vey was made, to sound out public reaction to the 
two plans being considered. The results among four 
classes are as follows: 


Astron- Educa- Transpor- 

omy Banks tion tation 
a 134 586 400 197 
Favoring revision ~-.. 67% 47% 90% 61% 
Opposing revision ~... 28% 48% 8% 36% 
Favoring 13 months--. 25% 19% 31% 17% 
Favoring 12 months... 62% 55% 61% 63% 


A. G. Meating, superintendent of schools for Outa- 
gamie county is again sending out his peppy bul- 
letins. Last month we had several of exceptional in- 
terest; one in particular, addressed to school board 
members, wherein Mr. Meating talked to them like a 
“Dutch Uncle”, and plainly pointed out that there is 
a vast difference between wise economy and just cut- 
ting down expenses, at the expense of training the 
children in the schools. Another bulletin was directed 
to the many teachers who accompanied Mr. Meating 
to Europe this summer, in which he invited one and 
all to a duck dinner “On Meating’’, at Appleton. 


Teachers College, Columbia University announces 
a plan for a new type of teacher training institute 
to open September, 1932. It will operate as an un- 
dergraduate unit at the college level. Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, professor of education, Teachers College, 
will direct the program, for the training of young 
men and women who wish to become teachers in 
nursery, elementary and secondary schools. 
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REDUCED FARES 


will be in effect ... and your local 
C. & N. W. Ticket Agent will be glad 
to provide full information and 
arrange all the details of the trip. 


Phone, write or call agents 


To the N. E. A. 


Have your ticket read CHICAGO & NORTH 
WESTERN— BALTIMORE & OHIO... the 
popular and selected route from Madison, 
Milwaukee and points in the Fox River Valley 
to the N. E. A. Convention at Washington, 
D. C., February 20-25. 





Lv. Green Bay. : s = 2:40 p.m. 
“ Appleton . . . . 3:36 p.m. 
“ Neenah-Menasha . 3:58 p. m. 
“ Oshkosh . . s . 4:25 p.m. 
“ Fond duLac ; : . 5:00 p.m. 
“ Milwaukee <: : . 7:05 p.m. 

Ar.Chicago s s i: . 9:10p.m. 

Lv. Madison ; =: . . 5:05p.m. 


Ar.Chicago . . . . 9:10p.m. 


—connecting with N. E. A. Special train via 
B. & O. R. R., leaving Chicago 10:00 p. m. 


Every travel comfort en route 1600 


CHICAGO & NorTH WESTERN RY. 





Miss Blanche McCarthy, retired president of the 
W. T. A. has been appointed chairman of the inter- 
national relations committee of the Wisconsin State 
Board of the American Association of University 
Women. This committee will prepare a list of speak- 
ets and plans for programs, to be available for 
A. A. U. W. meetings. 


Port Edwards will construct a new $125,000 senior 
high school building in 1932. The village has al- 
ready authorized a bond issue of $75,000 and ar- 
tangements have been made to borrow the remaining 
$50,000. 


About seventy-five teachers attended the Jefferson 
County Southeastern Teachers group meeting, at 
Rome graded school, on December 5. Inspirational 
talks were given by Miss Maybelle Bush of the State 
Dept. of Public Instruction and Mr. N. O. Eckley, 
Fort Atkinson high school. Study demonstrations 
were given by Miss Marie Luther, Miss Ann Nelson, 
and Miss Vivian Auerbach. 


As a culmination of this year’s work in music, 
Barron County will hold a music festival May 14, 
at Cameron. All schools in the county will participate. 


Dr. S. R. Ellis, Department of Education, Ripon 
college, recently spoke to the Schoolmasters club at 
Green Lake. 


The entire teaching staffs of Markesan, Fairwater, 
Brandon, Oakfield, Campbellsport, and North Fond 
du Lac held a joint meeting at Brandon, December 7. 
Speakers at the evening banquet included Dr. S. R. 
Ellis of Ripon college, Supt. B. J. Rock of Ripon, 
and Supt. L. P. Goodrich of Fond du Lac. 


An important meeting bearing on conservation edu- 
cation in Wisconsin public schools was recently held 
at Antigo. Representatives of the Federal Forest serv- 
ice, State Conservation Commission, and section off- 
cers of the Wisconsin Teachers Association attended 
the conference. Teachers attending were A. S. John- 
son, Antigo high school, W. E. Switzer, Principal of 
Langlade County Normal school, and J. M. Reed, 
Oneida County Superintendent of Schools. 


R. W. Fairchild, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Fond du Lac, and now a member of the 
faculty of the School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, recently completed the visita- 
tion of one hundred state teacher colleges, in a ma- 
jority of the states; making a study of the teacher 
training problem. The information is being used by 
the School of Education of Northwestern in the or- 
ganization of a department for the training of teach- 
ers for teacher colleges. Mr. Fairchild is in charge of 
the work. Mr. Fairchild also has charge of the work 
of the School of Education on the McKinlock campus 
of Northwestern, where late afternoon, evening, and 
Saturday classes are offered for teachers in service. 


Supt. Paul G. W. Keller of Eau Claire recently 
prepared data upon the salaries of superintendents 
high school and grade principals, supervisors, ele- 
mentary teachers, and junior and senior high school 
teachers in cities in Wisconsin having a population 
above ten thousand. 


The 9th annual convention of the National Council 
of Teachers’ Retirement Systems will be held at the 
Willard Hotel in Washington, D. C., February 22-24. 


Wausau dedicated the new $110,000 T. G. Jones 
school building, October 21. 
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Instructional Tests in the 
Sciences 


No lost motion in learning 
Diagnosis for errors after each unit of 
work 
Remedial help made specific for the 
individual student 
Help at the time he needs it rather than 
crowded into the last part of the term 


These are scientifically made instruc- 
tional tests carefully developed to cover 
the essentials of any first course in 
these three important subjects. These 
tests are: 

Glenn-Welton: INSTRUCTIONAL 
TESTS IN CHEMISTRY 
Glenn-Obourn: INSTRUCTIONAL 
TESTS IN PHYSICS 

Blaisdell: INSTRUCTIONAL 

TESTS IN BIOLOGY 


We have just published 
Bishop-Irwin: INSTRUCTIONAL 
TESTS IN PLANE GEOMETRY 
Send for further information 


Ardin L. Johnson World Book Company 
Wisconsin 2126 Prairie Avenue 
Representative Chicago, Illinois 

















Wisconsin Teachers: 


Do You Need Money? 


You Can Borrow for LESS 
through the 


1% 
Why Pay 
More? 


W. 


Wisconsin Teachers 





a. & @ 


Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is a mu- 
tual savings and loan association offering funds for 
short term loans to members of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 


Only 1%—Why Pay More? 


The W. T. C. U. is not a commercial organiza- 
tion. Low parse costs are reflected in our abil- 
ity to give isconsin Teachers loans at rates much 
lower than can be secured otherwise. Write today. 


OFFICERS 
PORE V POWON, PERS, 8s 5.0 See. s0d dasavce Platteville 
Nellie Wightman, Vice-Pres. ...... Richland Center 
Tomes Mippeks, Treas. 2.000.060 0ccee8 Madison 
Phy By PUURMMIOR EG oo55 6 vrs dive eae vests Madison 
Ww. Tr SD. 716 Beaver Bldg. 
Madison, Wis. 
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At the convention of the Central Wisconsin Teach. 
ers association held at Stevens Point Oct 9, the mem. 
bers adopted a resolution which provided that at the 
convention next year in Wausau a vote will be 
taken on the question of making Wausau the perma. 
nent home of the convention. To date the associa. 
tion has met alternately in Stevens Point and Wau. 
sau, but a portion of the membership prefer the latter 
city. 


Supt. John Callahan attended the annual meeting 
of the National Council of state superintendents and 
commissioners of education, which was held in Wash. 
ington, D. C., December 7-8. 


Som, See W. Klingman of Dunn County has is. 
sued a directory of school district officers and. teach. 
ers, which also contains announcements and recom- 
mendations for textbooks, under one cover. The book 
also contains a directory of the Dunn County and 
Menomonie public school teachers, in addition to a 
directory of the boards controlling the schools. It is 
a complete directory and reflects credit upon the su- 
perintendent and his assistants, Gretchen Davey and 
Helen Larson, supervising teachers. 


The 6th annual 4-H Club camp will assemble in 
Washington, D. C., June 15-21, inclusive. Two boys 
and two girls will represent each state at the en- 
campment. They will be accompanied by two exten- 
sion workers engaged in Club supervision. 


Supt. Maude Mitchell of Walworth County and 
her assistants, Blanche Kinne, Laura MacDougall, 
and Josephine Turner, and the rural teachers of the 
county have organized a relief system for needy per- 
sons in the county. A survey of needy persons has 
been made by the teachers of the county and a 
“clothes depot’ has been organized at the county 
court house at Elkhorn, and is doing a thriving busi- 
ness. In a letter to the teachers from Miss Mitchell 
and her assistants, the former suggests that teachers 
secure the cooperation of parent-teachers organiza- 
tions, the town chairman, or anyone else who may 
be interested in helping to solve the problem. 


A report on the commercial education study in 
Wisconsin high schools, conducted by the class in 
commercial education of the Whitewater State Teach- 
ers College, under the direction of Harlan J. Randall, 
has been issued in manuscript form. The report is 
comprehensive and very interesting. It deals with the 
growth and extent of commercial work in the state, 
the commercial curriculum, and the commercial 
teacher, of which, according to the statistics, there 
are 680, or about 6% of the total number of teach- 
ers in junior and senior high school work. 


The State Historical Society has in the press a 
bulletin containing a bibliography of Washington 
material in the State Historical Library. The bulletin 
contains the titles of about 650 items relating to 
Washington, partly writings of Washington, partly 
books about Washington, and partly pictures of 
Washington. As a supplement to this bulletin there 
is printed, within the same covers, a short list of 
references on the life of Washington from books to 
be found in the public school libraries of Wisconsin. 
This reference list was prepared by the State Depart 
ment of Education. Joseph C. Schafer, superintend- 
ent of the Historical Library says that the Washing- 
ton bulletin will be ready for distribution early in 
January. 
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The new officers of the Wisconsin Vocational As- 
sociation are: S. E. Crockett, Menasha, president; and 
Jacob Spies, Sheboygan, secretary—treasurer. The ex- 
ecutive committee consists of Ralph Hurless, Milwau- 
kee, Trade and Industry; Hazeltine Porter, Milwau- 
kee, Rehabilitation; H. B. Bergner, Madison, Coordi- 
nation; H. C. Thayer, Madison, Teacher Training; 
Katherine Sweet, Wausau, General Subjects; Ger- 
trude Johann, Manitowoc, Home Economics; Florence 
Lemcke, Cudahy, Commercial; and H. G. Noyes, 
Appleton, past president. 


Miss Ethel Kelly, principal of the Royalton State 
Graded school, has been elected president of the 
Waupaca County Graded School Principals association. 


The final state debate and dramatic contests will 
be held in Madison again this year. The dramatic 
finals will be held on April 1, and the debating con- 
test will end on March 1. A committee composed of 
H. C. Mason, River Falls; M. A. Fischer, Dodge- 
ville; and G. A. Bassford, Ashland, with Miss 
Ethel T. Rockwell acting in an advisory capacity has 
been named to study the possibility of additional dra- 
matics in Wisconsin high schools. 


A class in journalism has been organized at Ash- 
land high school by staff members of the “Purple 
and Gold”, weekly publication of the school. Miss 
L'Amie, staff advisor, will be in charge of the new 
journalistic course. 


The regional conference of the World Federation 
of Education Associations will meet at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, July 25-30, 1932. The conference will be 
attended by representatives from the countries in the 
Pacific. 


Miss Lillian Case, teacher at Washington Park 
high school, Racine, was elected state president of 
faculty advisors of high school publications, at the 
recent meeting of the Wisconsin Interscholastic Press 
association, in Madison. Other officers are: Donald 
Lean, West Milwaukee high school, vice president; 
Helen Dooley, Oshkosh high school, secretary—treas- 
urer; and Miss Hilda Eiler, William Horlick high 
school, Racine, executive council member. 


Seven proposals for the improvement of classroom 
supervision are made by Prof. A. S. Barr of the uni- 
versity school of Education, in his latest book, ‘An 
Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom 
Supervision’. 


Public school teachers and other employees in the 
school system of Stevens Point have pledged $1,539 
to the community welfare work of that city. Ben A. 
Held is president of the local teachers association. 


The Tri-County Schoolmasters Club has been active 
this year. They have held monthly meetings, the last 
one being at Peshtigo on January 13. The officers of 
the club are: Supt. H. W. Marshall, Goodman, presi- 
dent; Supt. W. C, Hansen, Oconto, vice-president; 
and Supt. W. W. Detert, Oconto Falls, secretary— 
treasurer. 


Exactly 2,028 acres of soil from farms around 
Belleville have been tested for lime and phosphate 
deficiencies by boys enrolled in agricultural courses 
taught by Herman R. Kops, Smith—Hughes instructor. 
The students have taken 426 samples from the soil 
and have tested them for lime and phosphate content. 
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The ideal program for teachers, 
combining the features of Safety, 
Fair Yield, Marketability, Appre- 
ciation, Convenience, Freedom 
from Care on an investment in 10 
of the very finest common stocks— 


*American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
North American Co. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

New York Central Ry. 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours. 

General Electric Co, 

National Biscuit Co. 

United States Steel Corp. 

Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 

American Radiator Corp. and Standard 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Bearer certificates in denomina- 
tions as low as $8.00, advancing in 
value and cost with the market. 


On all registered United Invest- 
ment Shares certificates for 100 
shares or more— 


DIVIDEND QUARTERLY 
By Check 


Complete Information Sent 
on Request 





Phone Marquette 7044 


United Investment Shares 
207 E. Michigan St. Milwaukee 
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GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


y 


Jones, Bertschi and Holtsclaw 


A JUNIOR BUSINESS 
COURSE THAT: 


Helps in the selection of life work 


Lays a firm foundation for the 
vocational commercial course 
on the senior high school level 


Equips pupils who must drop out 
of school with valuable junior 
occupational] skills 


Expands business training into 
general business education 


Is rich in permanent life values. 


Liberal exchange allowance for used 
texts makes the cost of adoption 
very low. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Chicago 
Toronto 


New York 
Boston 


San Francisco 
London Sydney 
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STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 
By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
---- USE COUPON BELOW---- 


Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 
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Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 
Printing Company 
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The Waxbunite, new school newspaper-magazine, 
which is to replace the annual yearbook of Waupun 
high school made its first appearance last month, 
Miss Marie Buchhuber is faculty advisor for the new 
publication. 


The Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion of the University Extension Divi. 
sion is very anxious to receive the following 
copies of the English Journal: 1930—Septem- 
ber, November and December; 1931—January 
and February. These copies are wanted to 
complete the loan-package libraries, sent 
throughout the state, so any teacher who has 
these copies and can release them will be 
helping some other teacher in the state, 
Please send copies to Miss Almere L. Scott, 
U. of W. Extension Division, Madison. 


The new Slough Bridge school, on the Oshkosh- 
Butte des Morts road, was recently dedicated, though 
the school has been in actual use since last Septem. 
ber. Mr. Callahan, superintendent of the state de. 
partment of public instruction, and George S. Dick, 
supervisor, spoke. The rest of the program consisted 
of recitations and songs by the children attending the 
school. Mrs. Aroline Tice is teacher. 


The National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation will hold its annual meeting in Washington, 
February 22-24. 


The West—Central group of supervisors, represent- 
ing the counties of Crawford, Juneau, La Crosse, 
Monroe and Vernon, met at Mauston in Juneau 
County late in November. The morning part of their 
program was spent in class observation in a one- 
room rural school, Christine Quamme, teacher, and 
at the Linden State Graded school, Mary Tory and 
Clark Byan, teachers. The afternoon was spent in 
discussion of work. In addition to the supervisors, 
Supt. S. D. Macomber of Juneau County, C. W. Mc- 
Nown, Prin., County Normal School, and Miss Grace 
Cassels of Sparta were present. 


The citizens of Plymouth have authorized the city 
council to issue bonds to the extent of $160,000, for 
the erection of a new Junior—Senior high school. 
This amount, along with $100,000 which has been 
turned over to the city council by the municipally 
operated light and water plant will furnish ample 
funds for the building planned. 


Professor Grant Showerman of the classic depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin is the author of 
a new book, “Rome and the Romans”, just off the 
press. 


Sturgeon Bay high school has a new $95,000 addi- 
tion which adds sixty per cent additional space to 
the old building. 


Figures recently released by the extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin show that the per- 
centage of school children in automobile fatalities 
was less than in the 10-year period preceding 1926. 
At the same time the total number of deaths attribu- 
table to automobiles between 1926 and 1931 was 
double that of the period from 1916 to 1926, the 
department stated. The decrease of deaths among 
children is a direct result of school teaching and an 
adequate patrol system. 
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Edition of 1931; Sixteen Volumes. 
No Split Letter Arrangement. 





COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Gives official corrected final figures from Census of 1930. 

16 volumes, Red library fabrikoid “School Service” binding .........++eeseees $69.50 
16 volumes, Red library buckram “School Service” binding ..........++-+4+- 62.50 
10 volumes, Red library buckram ........ 


Carroll G. Pearse, Representative—315 Ludington Avenue, Milwaukee 








Miss Sarah G. Walsh was recently elected vice 
president of the Milwaukee Teachers association. 
Miss Frances Jelinek, former vice president became 
president of the association, following the resigna- 
tion of Miss Ethel Gardner. 


The Eastwin school district, Manitowoc county 
has organized a dramatic society this year. The new 
club is made up of members living along the Shoto 
road and in the vicinity of Eastwin. 


The following officers for the Richland county 
teachers association were elected at the annual meet- 
ing, in the early part of December: President, Earl 
Anderson; vice president, Miss Bernice Turner; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Blanche Schuckhart. 


Miss Betty Brown of East Green Bay high school 
won first place in the annual Fox River Valley 
Declamatory contest, held at Appleton last month. 
Miss Ruth Bender, Oshkosh, won second place, and 
Miss Dorothy Jane Segal, Appleton, third. 


Thieving among rural school districts still con- 
tinues. During the Thanksgiving holidays more than 
half of the Elm rural school’s winter supply of wood 
was stolen. The Elm school is located in the town 
of Hortonia. Miss A. Kohl is teacher. Last year 
thieves stole the phonograph from the same school. 


Nearly 300 junior and senior high school students 
took part in a music festival at Janesville on the 
evening of December 16. The program was pro- 
moted for the purpose of raising funds for the pur- 
chase of new band and orchestra instruments. 


Mrs. Elmo Shingle, formerly Miss Marcia Whip- 
ple, is now at Albuquerque, New Mexico, where she 
has taken an apartment at 417 North 14th Street, 
with Miss Mary Bewley of Tennessee, with whom 
she served in the Philippines. Mrs. Shingle formerly 
taught at the State Teachers College at Whitewater. 
Her husband, Lieutenant Elmo Shingle, died at Fort 
McPherson, Georgia, August 5, 1931. 


Reasonable Rates— 





Patronize Our Advertisers .. . 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially solicits your patronage 
while attending the Southern Wisconsin Teachers District convention. 


We suggest advance reservations 


HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 


EUROPE at? D) acy 


via TRAVAMEX 





Travel independently a new, economical way 
called “TRAVAMEX.” Sail when and on what 
ship you prefer—your tour begins when you reach 
Europe. Choose from 10 alluring itineraries, with 
comprehensive sightseeing and pleasant accommo- 
dations, ranging from: 
15 days $133. to 35 days $332.50 
(Time and cost exclusive of ocean voyage) 

You will be welcomed everywhere —all your ar- 
rangements made in advance—the services of the 
American Express Company will make your trip 
carefree, memorable—the experience of a lifetime! 


= AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Booklet Travel Service 
30 779 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALL EXPENSES $3 7 Ose AND LAN. 
» FIVE COUNTRIES 


New booklet illustrates 80 amazing travel val- 
> ues for 1932, including three brand new features 
... Russian, All-motor, and Oxford Study Tours. 
¥ Cunard supremacy. Over 15,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 4 
> 665 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. C. Write for Booklet T 














BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 
R. J. McDONALD, Manager 
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Miss Alice Brady, Manitowoc, was recently elected 
president of the Wisconsin Conference of Grade 
School Supervisors. Other officers are: Mary Raleigh, 
Wisconsin Rapids, vice president, and M. Mathies, 
Sheboygan, secretary. 


A rural health advisory committee composed of 
one-room school teachers representing each of the 
20 townships of Rock county has been organized by 
Miss Ida J. Knutson, county nurse, and Supt. G. T. 
Longbotham. The following were appointed for the 
various townships: Avon, Kathryn Tracy; Beloit, 
Mrs. Lillian Smith; Bradford, Ruth Krause; Center, 
Mrs. Florence Walsh; Clinton, Grace Gravedale; 
Fulton, Beulah Hadley; Harmony, Irene Jones; 
Janesville, Ella Vigdahl; Johnstown, Esther Duoss; 
La Prairie, Mrs. Olive Hollenbeck; Lima, Helen 


Clark; Magnolia, Harriet Clark; Milton, Mrs. Lu-° 


cille Bollerud; Newark, Ernest Heyerdahl; Plymouth, 
Mrs. Vida Denney; Porter, Mrs. Ida Brunsell; Rock, 
Ivy Castator; Spring Valley, Adeline Bergerson; Tur- 
tle, Alice Murphy; and Union, Ruby Templeton. 


Miss Lola Boettcher, teacher in Bloomer high 
school for the past four years has been promoted to 
the position of principal of the school. 


The cast representing Kimberly high school again 
won first place in the dramatic contest of the Little 
Nine conference. Other winners were: Reedsville, 
second; Seymour, third, and Shiocton, fourth. The 
winning play was produced under the direction of 
Miss Winifred Lynch. 


The Walworth school orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Edith Zipsie, presented a program of 
music over station WCLO, Janesville, last month. 


The first book of its kind in the United States, a 
codification of the principles of common international 
law, has been finished by Prof. Pitman B. Potter of 
the political science department of the University of 
Wisconsin, and will be published soon. 


The Beloit Vocational School has recently been 
decorated throughout. The faculty of the school con- 
tributed $525.00 to the community. chest. 


The Beloit Vocational School has four musical or- 
ganizations, the Girl's Glee Club (50 members) 
H. L. Pierce, director; the Vocational Scout band 
(boys) Melvin Schneider, director; and the Orches- 
tra for adults, E. J. Skoumal, director. The orchestra 
and glee club plans for the year include Sunday 
evening concerts at Beloit churches, radio broadcast- 
ing and entertainment at basket ball games. 


The Luther Burbank school kindergarten, Milwau- 
kee’s newest and finest public school building, was 
formally dedicated on December 9th. The school is 
designed to accommodate 184 children in the kinder- 
garten, alone. Miss Anna Millman is principal. 


Itinerant vocational classes have reached a high de- 
gree of efficacy in Wisconsin. Classes in foundry 
practice, pulp and paper work, painting and decorat- 
ing, plumbing, electricity, barbering, and foreman 
training are among the fields in which itinerant vo- 
cational schools are functioning to advantage in Wis- 
consin. To more effectively meet their responsibility 
in the field of trade and industrial education many of 
the vocational schools in the State have entered into 
cooperative arrangements with each other in the em- 
ployment of itinerant instructors in special fields. 
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A survey recently completed by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education shows that over 31,000 ap. 
prentices were receiving training in apprenticeship 
courses conducted under the national vocational edu- 
cation program in food, power plant, railroad, wood. 
working, clothing, navy yard, textile, service, clay, 
glass and stone, airplane and automobile, painting 
and decorating, paper printing, electrical, metal, build. 
ing and construction, and miscellaneous trades, in 
1991. 


Mrs. Florence S. Clark has been granted an interim 
teaching position in the Madison schools. Mrs. Clark's 
appointment expires January 30, at which time a 
permanent appointment for the second semester will 
be made, according to Superintendent R. W. Bardwell, 


An article by L. A. Boettiger of the sociology de- 
partment of Lawrence college, ‘The Peace Movement 
and the Theory of Conflict’, appeared in the No- 
vember issue of the Scabbard and Blade Journal, pub- 
lication of the national honorary military science 
fraternity, of which Prof. Boettiger is a member. 


Miss Stella S. Center, instructor at Walton High 
school, New York City, was elected president of the 
National Council of English Teachers at Milwaukee, 
on November 28. She succeeds Dr. Rollo L. Lyman, 
University of Chicago. 


Necrology 


Rev. A. E. Schaub, 76, a former principal of Clin- 
ton high school, died at his home in Oconto Falls, 
Dec. 4. 


Herman J. Magee, 37, head of the teachers train- 
ing division of the New York State Department of 
Public Instruction died at Albany, N. Y., on Decem- 
ber 25. Mr. Magee had been connected with Mil- 
— State Teachers college before going to New 
York. 


Miss Eleanor Brown, 61, former teacher at Milton 
college, died at Minneapolis, on Dec. 22, after a 
brief illness. After leaving Milton college Miss Brown 
became head of the Northrup Collegiate School for 
Girls at Minneapolis. 


Miss Lotta Morgan, retired school teacher, died at 
Oshkosh, December 12. 


Miss Martha Dixon, history instructor at North 
Division high school, Milwaukee, died at her home 
in that city, after an illness of one month. 


Miss Ida Gullickson of Holman, Wis., a teacher 
in Racine for the past ten years, died Dec. 10 at La 
Crosse after an illness of several months. Prior to 
teaching in Racine Miss Gullickson taught in the 
public schools of Galesville and Sparta. 


Robert (Dad) Witt, 59, first public school social 
center director in Milwaukee, died Dec. 22, at his 
home in Milwaukee. Prior to his selection as di- 
rector of the social center Mr. Witt taught in the 
schools of Unity, Two Rivers, and two Milwaukee 
schools, 


Mrs. H. Neef (nee Helvetia Reese), 90, pioneer 
teacher in Columbia county schools, died at Portage. 
Dec. 1. As a primary teacher Miss Reese received 
the then customary monthly salary of $15. 
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Youll Want to Visit Manchester s 
Before You Attend 


a Single Session! 














You'll want to secure some smart 
new Spring things that will assure 
you an exciting stay in Madison! 
And we certainly have the new 
things .. . . just unpacked! 








Make Use of 
Our Beauty and 
Barber Shops....... 


So convenient when 
youre shopping, located 
on the third floor, right be- 
side the gift shop! Call 
Badger 5000 for your ap- 


pointment | 
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In the Classroom Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia is Supreme 


FeegcaTors | have found that all encyclopedias are not alike. 
That only Compton’s meets every teacher and pupil need. It 
answers all questions properly and adequately because it was ya 
cially written, arranged and constructed for classroom use. U 

the minute, authoritative and well illustrated, in schools everyw a 
it is the most used classroom encyclopedia. Get this outstanding 
reference work for your teachers, your lore It fits any course of 

pedia can. 


study, every teaching plan as no other encyclo 






Compton's is easy to use. 
There are no puzzles to solve. 
Pupils simply reach at once 





All encyclopedias 
are not alike! 


Only Compton’s has these 





classroom advantages 


NO SPLIT Soery letter a 
ete in a volume. 
LETTERS oak ho guide 
letter at the top of each volume 
instantly points the way to all 
information. An arrangement so 
simple it invites constant usage. 


STUDY OULINES IN Scien- 
SEPARATE VOLUME tifi- 


cally 
constructed Study Outlines, ena- 
bling pupil to organize and review 
all the comprehensive material in 
the work on every major subject, 
are conveniently placed in the last 
volume, together with picture 
lists, interest questions, and bibli- 
ographies. 


INDEX AT BACK Fact. 
OF EACH VOLUME !ndex 


at the back of each volume. “For 
subjects starting with “A” you 
simply pick up the “A” volume 
and turn to index. It y th. the 
exact page where information and 
pictures are located. 


SIXTEEN pines 
HANDY VOLUMES (ight: 


conveniently sized volumes. Easy 
to handle. Binding specially rein- 
forced by ower: Compton Dura- 
Boun rocess, which outwears 
standard bindings two or three 
to one. 





for the volume they want. 
The simple alphabetical guide 
is marked clearly on_ bot 

back and front cover of each 
volume. No matter whether 
volumes are face up on the 
table or in the rack—either 
way, they are located 

instantly. 


Write for Special School Prices and Terms 


F.E. COMPTON & CO. "Pictured Encyclopedia, 


Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





es A Higher Standard of 
School Desk Utility 


.... and the only 
Price Economy Value 


Price economy begins after purchase is 
made. School desk service value is the 
only right measure of cost. The ad- 
vantages of National School Desks to 
the pupils in school are the true saving 
involved. School desks are not “all 
alike”; for National School Desks are 
highly unlike all others in their dis- 
tinctively higher standard of utility 
advantages, and their practical quality 
permanence . . . which in return 
most truly means lowest cost price. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Co. 
120 Piere Street 
Port Washington 
Wisconsin 











Complete 

Fully Descriptive and 
Illustrated Catalog 
Sent on Request 
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